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POEMS BY HELEN 
CRANSTOUN,* 
DUGALD STEWART 


UNPUBLISHED D’ARCY 


SECOND WIFE OF PROFESSOR 


(Early reference to Sir Walter Scott.) 


Miss Cranstoun is known to the lovers of Scot- | 


tish minstrelsy as the authoress of a song—* The 
tears I shed must ever fall,” which Robert Burns 
denominated “a song of genius;” and to which, 
in order to suit it for the music to which it was 


set in Johnson's Scotish Musical Museum, he did | 


not disdain to add a verse. Among the additional 


* Notices of the different members of the Cranstoun 
family will be found in Anderson’s Scottish Nation, pub- 
lished by Fullarton & Co. This admirable Biographical 
Dictionary—with the fate that seems to attend books issued 
by those termed by the trade “Number Publishers”— 
is far too little known to those best qualified to enjoy its 
delicious stores. It embraces, under one alphabet, and in 
the compass of three imperial 8vo volumes, a very full 
and accurate Scottish biography, a history of Scottish 
surnames, titles, and baronies, and the best substitut 
that has yet appeared for that great desideratum —a 
Bibliotheca Scotica. The author was for some time sub- 
editor of The Witness newspaper, under Hugh Miller, 
who reviewed in its columns the first edition of the dic 
tionary, a thick 12mo, giving it high praise, and men 
tioning one characteristic which every lover of literary 
history knows how to value—that he had found in it 
many names he had ight fe in vain. 
the same review, he lwith h 
a volume ntitled Lands 
Mr. Anderson had previously publish 
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notes to the last edition of the Museum (Edin- 
burgh, 1839), there appeared for the first time a 
copy of verses by Miss Cranstoun, beginning— 
“ Returning Spring, with gladsome ray.” These, 
so far as I am aware, are the only productions of 
her pen which have been published. 

In an album which belonged to the family of 
a baronet in the Carse of Gowrie, and which 
came into my possession lately when his library 
was dispersed, I find—amid a melange of original 
verses which passed between various members or 
connections of the family, with dates appended 
ranging from 1771 to 1792—eight pieces “By a 
young lady ;” who is identified, apart from inter- 
nal evidence, with Miss Cranstoun by the occur- 
rence among them of both the poems above men- 
tioned. The titles of the other six are as follow: 
1. “Vow for Wealth.” 2. Without a title, but 
with this note at the beginning, in pencil: “ On 
LL—n—n, composed in an hour, and written down 
bya friend.” 3.“ A Prayer.” 4. Without a title. 
5. “A Fragment, or, Verses to Winter.” 6. Also 
without a title. 

We give below the first three. No reader of 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott can ever 
forget his intimacy with the Cranstoun family ; 
nor the influence of Jane Anne, the second of its 


| three daughters, in promoting his earliest at- 


tempts in verse. There is something very inter- 
esting and suggestive in the kind of reference to 
Scott in the third of the poems, now printed. It 
seems to mark him out from all the other gentle- 


| men named, as of a more thoughtful cast of mind. 


“ Boyle,” I should think there is little room to 
doubt, must have been David Boyle, Esq., ulti- 
mately Lord-Justice-General of Scotland; and as 
little that “Gray” was Francis, fifteenth Lord 
Gray, born in 1765. 

The other allusions I must leave it to J. M., of 
this city, whose contributions to “ N. & Q.” are 
so valuable and interesting, to explain. 

l. “ vow 


rOR WEALTH. 


‘ Far, far remote from busy life, 

From giddy mirth, or hateful strife, 
How sweet, in pensive mood, to muse 
While softly fall the evening dews! 

How sweet, while all around is calm, 

fo pour on care oblivion’s balm ; 

To hush the throbbing heart to rest, 

And court fond hope to fill the breast! 

Say,—in this soft romantic scene, 

Where all is soothing and serene, 

What eager wish yet fondly springs 

On glad Imagination’s wings? 

It is not Friendship, gift divine, 

rhanks to kind Heaven, that gift is mine. 

It is not Love—I scorn his chains, 

I scorn alike his joys and pains. 

i , | feel it is not Health, 

And blushing own, that wish is—Wealth 
And yet the mean, the sordid sigh, 
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Though riches never can bestow 
Such joys as peace and virtue know, 
Yet, cannot poverty disclose 
An awful train of blackest woes ? 
Genius depress’d, and worth obscur’d, 
Pleasure forbid, and care ensured ; 
And mean dependence, painful state, 
Obliged perhaps to those we hate; 
While those we love, around us sigh 
In unassisted misery. 
Think on the helpless, wretched maid, 
Unblest by fortune’s pow’rful aid ; 
Perhaps, the youth whom she approves 
With virtue glows, with fervour loves: 
In vain—for honour bids her fly, 
Nor give herself—and poverty ! 
Or grant that Heaven’s less harsh decree 
Still gracious, gives a heart that’s free ; 
Yet, should some sordid, wealthy fool, 
Or passion’s slave, or vice’s tool, 
But decked in fortune’s gay parade, 
Admire, and woo the luckless maid— 
Think on the pangs her bosom tear, 
Her agitation, doubt, despair, 
While parents, brothers, sisters, wait, 
Her choice may fix their future fate. 
And shall she deem the task severe, 
That rescues all her heart holds dear! 
*Tis not the frown of stern control, 
That deepest wounds the feeling soul : 
The fault’ring voice, the speaking eye, 
The sigh of fond anxiety : 
These—these, in mercy, Heav’n avert, 
And snatch from woe a bursting heart. 
All-pow’rfull wealth, my prayer regard, 
And deign thy vot'ry to reward. 
Yet, tho’ thy influence I adore, 
Small is the bounty I implore. 
Unheeded shall thy treasure shine, 
Oh! make but independence mine. 
Enough in ease my days to spend, 
Or, sweeter still, to bless a friend. 
*Tis all I ask, for all thy store 
Can never add a blessing more. 
But may it never be the price 
Of slav’ry, meanness, or of vice. 
Nor e’er my soul the anguish mourn, 
To owe it to a hand I scorn.” 

2. “ON L—N—N. 

“Oh! say, thou blest abode of calm content, 
Where my first happiest years of life were spent, 
Where joy, unmixt with care, my bosom knew, 
And wing’d with innocence my moments flew ; 
Where all my little scenes of bliss were laid, 
And all my youthful fondest friendships made : 
Oh! say, when I those happy hours review, 
Can I, unmov’d, pronounce a last adieu ? 

Can I for ever from thy shades depart, 

Nor feel deep anguish rend my bleeding heart ? 
What, tho’ nor Art nor Nature deigns to smile, 
Bleak are thy hills, and barren is thy soil ; 
What, tho’ no ancient grandeur charms the sight, 
Nor soft romantic vales inspire delight ; 

Yet sweet simplicity is surely thine, 

And strong attachment paints thee all divine. 
But since the Will of Heaven we must obey, 
And inclination yield to duty’s sway; 

Since vain is passion, sorrow, or regret, 

T’ oppose the law of reason, fortune, fate ; 


Let me, with firmness, hide the pangs I feel, 
And calmly bear the woes I cannot heal. 


Not on the place depends our joy or rest, 
Our happiness must flow from our own breast. 
Guilt and disquiet make the palace sad, 
Content and innocence the cottage glad. 
But yet, whene’er before my faithful eyes, 
Fancy shall make thy much lov’d image rise, 
The well-known sight must to my soul be dear, 
Come with a sigh, nor part without a tear. 
And when propitious Heaven the bliss bestows, 
To see again this seat of calm repose, 
Charmed with the view my soul in joy will melt, 
Recall each scene of bliss I saw, and felt, 
And hail the spot where peace and I have dwelt.” 
3. “ A PRAYER. 
“ | ask not titles, wealth, or pow’r, 
A Gascoigne’s face, or Pultney’s dow’r ; 
I ask not wit, nor even sense, 
I scorn content, and innocence. 
The gift I ask can these forestall— 
It adds, improves, implies them all. 
Then good or bad, or, right or wrong, 
Grant me, ye Gods, to be the ton. 
My Heavens! what joys would then be mine; 
How bright, how charming, would I shine! 
How chang’d from all I was before ; 
With friends and lovers by the score! 
No more the object of disdain, 
Ev’n Clara then would grace my train, 
Hang on my arm from morn to night, 
Her dearest friend, her sole delight. 
Torphichen at my feet might sigh, 
Scott might approve, and Maxwell die ; 
While I degagée, cool, and gay, 
Whisper with Boyle, and dance with Gray. 
Tell not to me, when age draws nigh, 
That frolic, feathers, whims, should fly. 
Poor vulgar wretches! not to know, 
That ev'ry year we younger grow ; 
Or, what is much upon a par, 
We dance and frisk as if we were ; 
Of true philosophy possess’d, 
No care, no pity, breaks our rest ; 
Thoughtless we flutter life along, 
And die content—if it’s the ton.” 


J.D. 


Edinburgh. 


TOM OR JOHN DRUM’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

“A kind of proverbial expression for ill-treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some particular anecdote. 
Most of the allusions seem to point to the dismissing of 
some unwelcome guest with more or less of ignominy and 
insult.” (Nares’s Glossary.) 

In all probability the phrase originated in a 
reference to that military punishment for dis- 
graceful crimes and incorrigible offenders still 
commonly known as “ drumming out of the ser- 
vice,” and, like various other military phrases, it 
pany became current in England during the 

ow Country Wars. The description of the cere- 


| mony, as given in+Grose’s Military Antiquities, 


agrees in all essentials with that now or until 
very lately practised : — 

“ The corporal punishment c ly accompanying this 
sentence being over, and the regiment turned out with or 
without arms [it having also witnessed the flogging), 
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the prisoner is brought to the right of it under an escort 
of a corporal and six men with bayonets fixed [and the 
regimental facings and buttons having been cut off his 
coat, and the coat itself turned inside out], the halter is 
then put round his neck, and frequently a label on his 
back signifying his crime [though this last practice has 
now fallen into disuse]; a drummer [generally the 
smallest in the regiment |, then takes hold of the end of 
the rope, and leads him along the front, the drums fol- 
lowing and beating the Rogue’s March. When they 
have passed to the left, the procession moves to the rear, 
if in camp, or if in quarters, to the end of the town [or if 
in enclosed quarters or barracks, to the gate], where [he 
is thrust out and] the drummer, giving him a kick on 
the breech, dismisses him with the halter for his per- 
quisite.” (Vol. ii. p. 110, ed. 1801.) 

At an earlier period (the halter being a relic of 
this), the flogging and dismissal were performed 
by the hangman instead of by a drummer ; but 
though I have not found any earlier description 
than Grose’s, the form was probably in other 
respects very similar, since it explains several of 
the old allusions. ‘Thus the recipient, whether 
Parolles or any other, was called Tom Drum, 
because, like the drum that formed so noisy and 
demonstrative a part in the entertainment, he 
was well beaten. So also the flogging seems to 
be alluded to in Nares’s quotation—“ it shall have 
Tom Drum’s entertainment, a flap with a foxtail.” 
Again, in the quotation from Holinshed, where 
the entertainment given is said to be, “ to hale a 
man in by the head and thrust him out by both 
the shoulders,"—we have allusions both to the 
halter and the-expulsion. As usual, Shake- 
speare’s uses of the phrase in All's Well is both 
quibbling and pertinent to man and matter. 
Parolles was drummed out for cowardice and dis- 
graceful conduct, and with poetical justice, the 
drum which he so loudly boasted he would re- 
cover, called the world to witness his disgrace, 
and was remembered in his nickname. 

Brinstry NicnHoxson. 

P.S. I am aware of the quotation from Florio, 
“a flap with a fox-taile, a jest,” but in the pas- 
sage from “ Apollo Shroving,” there is probably 
a double allusion, in part to the flogging and in 
part to the jests so freely broken upon the drum- 
mer’s victim. 


DONA MARIA DE PADILLA. 


In the war of the Comunéros, in the early part 
of the reign of Charles V., the two most remark- 
able personages — who were the soul and life of 
the Rebellion — were certainly Juan de Padilla 
and his wife, Maria de Padilla, whose maiden 
name was Pachéco. 

Respecting the husband, we know sufficient to 
enable us to form a high idea of his courage and 
zeal, and of the noble resignation with which he 
met death on the scaffold at Tordesillas, imme- 
diately after the defeat of his forces on the plains 
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of Villalar, by the Conde de Haro.* The insur- 
rection had certainly some just grounds of com- 
— against Charles and the foreigners, by whom 
his majesty was influenced for some years. It is 
related that when Juan de Padilla was led to ex- 
ecution, together with another prisoner named 
Don Juan Bravo, the latter requested the execu- 
tioner to decapitate him first, “in order that I 
may not see the best Cavalier in Castile put to 
death.” On hearing which words, Padilla ex- 
claimed: “ Juan Bravo, heed not such a trifle; 
yesterday it became us to fight like gentlemen ; 
but to-day it is our duty to die like Christians.” 
(Robertson’s Hist. of the Emperor Charles V. 
vol. ii. p. 256, ed. London, 1774.) 

But some strange and contradictory accounts 
are related of his wife, Maria de Padilla, daughter 
of the Marquis de Mondejar. She seems to have 
been a lady of remarkable beauty, courage, and 
wit. After the defeat and death of her husband, 
she hastened to Toledo, of which city she was a 
native, and called both upon the clergy and people 
not to lay down their arms until they had secured 
the “ Liberties” for which her husband fought 
and died. She also sent numerous letters to the 
Commons of Castile, exhorting them “ to take up 
their arms which they had so dishonourably laid 
down ; and moreover, that if they did not take ad- 
vantage of this favourable opportunity, it would 
bring upon them eternal infamy, and that they 
would remain slaves for ever,” &c. 

As Toledo was almost impregnable, and its 
citizens — animated by the example of Padilla — 
were determined to hold out to the very last 
extremity, the Marquis of Villena endeavoured 
to succeed by negotiation: accordingly, he sent 
Padilla’s brother to have an interview with her, 
and to try and induce his sister, either to leave 
Toledo, or to persuade the citizens to come to 
terms. But she refused, declaring —‘“ That as 
she had no wish to outlive the liberties of her 
country, so, had she a thousand lives, she would 
rather lose them all, than receive any favours 
from the traitors of her country.” 

When the news, however, came that William 
de Croy, the young Flemish Archbishop of Toledo, 
was dead, and that Don Antonio de Fonseca, a 
Castilian, was nominated by Charles to succeed 
him, the people then turned against her, having 
been persuaded to do so (it is said) by the clergy 
of the city, who spread the following reports 
about her, viz. “ That she was a witch; that she 
was attended by a familiar demon in the form of 
a negro-maid, who regulated all her movements ; 


| others, again, asserted “ that the maid was not a 


woman, but an imp of hell, who furnished her 


* The Bishop of Zamora, Don Antonio de Acufia, was 
executed at Simancas, by order of Charles Y., having 
been connected with the Rebellion. 
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with charms to fascinate people into a veneration 
for her.” 

Antonio Guevara, in one of his “ Familiar Let- 
ters,” thus addresses her : — 

“ People likewise say of you, Madam, that you have 
about you a tawny and frantic slave —a female who is a 
great Sorceress; and they say she has aflirmed, that 
within a few days you shall be called ‘ High and Mighty 
Lady,’ &c.” (Quoted by Mr. Borrow in his Zineali; or, 
Account of the Gypsies of Spain, vol. i, p. 98, London, 
1841.) 

This writer, in the work quoted above (p. 100), 
thus speaks of Maria de Padilla: — 

“ She lived in Gypsy times, and we have little hesita- 
tion in believing that she was connected with this race, 
fatally for herself: her slave!—‘lora y loca,’ tawny and 


frantic—what epithets can be found more applicable to a | 


Gypsy, more descriptive of her personal appearance and 


occasional demeanour, than these two ?—And then again, | 


the last scene in the life of Padilla is so mysterious, so 
unaccountable, unless the Gitanos were concerned; and 
they were unquestionably flitting about the eventful stage 
at that period ..... Perceiving that it was necessary, 
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either to surrender or to see Toledo razed to the ground, | 


she disguised herself in the dress of a female peasant, or 
— that of a Gypsy; and leading her son by the 
and, escaped from Toledo one stormy night, and from 
that moment nothing more is known of her. The sur- 
render of the town followed immediately after her dis- 
appearance.” (P. 101, ut supra.) 

I believe that Mr. Borrow is quite mistaken 
about the negro-maid having been a “ Gypsy.” 
He quotes no authority for his assertion, but 
seems very glad to have such a good opportunity 
of trying to connect his favourite Zincalt with the 
heroic Maria de Padilla. There are two authori- 
ties quoted by Robertson, viz. the Letters of 
Peter Martyr, and the Hist. of Charles V. by 
Sandoval*: these writers may contain some 
further particulars, but unfortunately I cannot 
consult them. The tawny frantic slave, called a 
sorceress by Antonio Guevara in one of his let- 
ters addressed to Padilla (Epistole Familiares, 
Salamanca, 1578), does not by any means imply 
that she was a Gypsy ; besides, he merely refers to 
a report—* People likewise say of you, Madam,” 
&c. The fact seems to be, that as Padilla was a 
character so extraordinary, and had such won- 
derful influence over the people of Toledo, it was 
but natural that they should ascribe this influence 
to some occult power, or believe that she was 
herself a witch, or that a demon under the form 
of a black slave regulated all her actions. Such 
things were said of the Maid of Orleans, of Friar 
Bacon, and others, in an age when men were 
placed in a state of society so different from our 
own. 

When Padilla escaped from Toledo, she fled to 
Portugal, where she remained the rest of her life, 





* He was Bishop of Pamplona. The first part of his 
History was printed in folio, at Valladolid, in 1604, and 
the second part in 1606. It has since been reprinted in 
Barcelona. 


| Simancas.* 
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with her relations of the noble family of the 
| Pachécos. She never afterwards applied to the 
| Emperor, or any of his ministers, for a pardon, 
| (See a curious tract on this subject by Dr. 
Geddes, in his Miscellaneous Tracts, vol. i. p- 203, 
London, 1730.) Amongst the Egerton MSS. in the 
British Museum (No. 303) there is an account, 
entitled “ Relacion de las Comunidades,” and 
another MS. (No. 310), entitled, “ Tratado de 
las Communidades.” A Spanish writer, named 
Martinez de la Rosa, has also published a sketch 
of the war of the Castilian Commons under the 
title of “ Bosquejo de la Guerra de las Comuni- 
dades.” Don Vicente de la Fuente, in his His- 
toria Eclesiastica de Espana (tom. iii. p. 56, ed, 
Barcelona, 1855), makes the following few remarks 
| on the character of the Castilians, in their war 
against the Emperor's foreigners : — 

| No tuvo la Iglesia de Espaiia que agradecer nada a 
los Comunéros; y antes algunos de ellos se le mostraron 
harto desafectos, apoderandose de sus bienes, y despre- 
ciando sus preceptos.” 

The spot where the Bishop of Zamora was 
executed is still pointed out to the visitor at 
The Emperor was obliged to re- 
ceive absolution from the Pope, on account of the 
death of the Bishop which he had ordered. 

J. Daron. 


Norwich. 


BEAU WILSON: LAW OF LAURISTON. 

In the recent romance on the subject of “ Law 
of Lauriston,” publishing monthly in Bentley's 
Miscellany, although the writer is entitled to deal 
with his hero in any way he chooses, I am very 
much inclined to think that, in what is intended 
to be a historical fiction, it would have been 
better to have kept nearer the real facts than 
the author has done. Law himself was not the 
beauty he is depicted; and the conversion of the 
young, handsome, and accomplished bachelor, 
Beau Wilson, into an old married roué, is far 
from satisfactory: for all readers, excepting those 
whose historical knowledge is confined to the 
literature of circulating libraries, must be struck 
at once by the extraordinary metamorphose. 

Wilson’s singular rise in fashionable life has 
never been explained, and perhaps never will be. 
The account of him in Nichols’s Leicestershire 
(vol. iii.), is only accurate in part. There is a 
most extraordinary pamphlet, in octavo, pub- 
lished after his demise, which gives a very differ- 
ent representation of the sources from whence 
his income was derived. It is of very rare oc- 
currence, and is entitled : — 





* Thanks to the liberality of the Spanish Government, 
there is now every facility given to scholars who wish to 











consult the documents preserved at Simancas. 
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Some Letters between a Certain late Nobleman and the 
famous Mr. Wilson; discovering the True History and 
Surprising Grandeur of that celebrated Beau.” 

It is printed for A. Moore, near St. Paul's. 
The nobleman is said, in an MS. note on the title, 
to indicate the Earl of Sunderland. 

The reputation of Moore is no guarantee for 
the truth of what he published: for he was a 
dealer in scandal, and made some money, it is 
understood, by his dealings in that line. The 
whole thing perhaps arose out of some passing 
rumours, which had no real foundation. 

In the Gentleman's Journal for May, 1694, 
there is an epitaph by one Edmund Killingworth, 
on the death of Wilson, deficient in anything 
like poetry. In a commentary on a passage in 
one of Horace’s Odes, in the same work, trans- 
lated by J. Phillips, there is this remark : — 

“ We have had a late instance of this in Mr. Wilson, 
who, without any visible estate, on a sudden made so 
great a figure, and who probably had held on to this 
day, had he not been unfortunately killed.” 

Of Law’s beauty, some idea may be formed 
from the advertisement for his apprehension in 
the London Gazette, January, 1694-5. He is 
described as “ Captain J. Law, aged twenty-six : 
a Scotsman, lately a prisoner in the Queen's 
Bench for murder. A black lean man, about six 
feet high, large pocks in his face, big high nose, 
and speech broad and loud.” Fifty pounds was 
offered for his apprehension. J. M. 


Bowyer Housr, Camperweti.—In “N. & Q.” 
(2™ S. xii. 183), I told of the demolition of this 
old mansion house ; and T have now only to add, 
after a lapse of two years and a half, that since 
that period the site of it has been made a depot 
for all kinds of builders’ rubbish. The old red 
bricks (reserved at the auction) still remain on 
the ground, a broken-down wall surrounds the 
site; no entrance gate, but a patched-up wooden 
erection, gives entrance for carts; and on the 
whole, the spot upon which the renowned Bow- 
yers, the Lords of the Manor of Camberwell, 
resided for centuries, presents one of the most 
woeful pictures which our modern improvements 
bring about. T. C. N. 


THe moperN Magicians or Eaypr. —Every 
one is familiar with the accounts given by Lane 
and other travellers in Egypt, of the magicians, 
especially of one most celebrated, who when they 
undertake to produce the figure of any person 
called for, invariably employ a young boy, in the 
palm of whose hand they pour ink, to serve as a 
mirror, in which the boy is to see the images 
Summoned to appear. Reading lately in St. Ire- 
nus, I was surprised to find mention of the same 
practice of employing boys, as customary among 
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the heretics of his time, who attempted to work 
miracles : — 

* Sed et si aliquid faciunt, per magicam operati, fraudu- 
lenter seducere nituntur insensatos: fructum quidem et 
utilitatem nullam prestantes, in quos virtutes perficere se 
dicunt; adducentes autem pueros investes*, et oculos delu- 
dentes et phantasmata ostendentes statim cessantia, et ne 
quidem stillicidio temporis perseverantia, non Jesu Do- 
mino nostro, sed Simoni mago ostenduntur.” 


( Adv. Heres. lib. ii. cap. 57.) 
F. C. H. 


Ricuarp CHANDLER, COMPILER OF PARLIAMEN- 
rary Desates. — Watt has the following article 
in his Bibl. Brit. :— 

“ CHANDLER. — Debates in the House of Lords from 
1660 to 1741, Lond. 1752, 8 vols. 40s. Debates in the 
House of Commons from 1660 to 1741, Lond. 1752, 14 
vols. 120s.” 

The Bodleian Catalogue (iii. 48) states the 
compiler’s Christian name to have been Richard. 

His sad fate is thus related in the Life of Mr. 
Thomas Gent, Printer of York, written by him- 
self (191, 192): — 

“ About the 13th of January, 1738, Mr. Alexander Sta- 
ples was quite broken up by Dr. Burton, and not long 
after the Messrs. Cesar Ward and Richard Chandler be- 
came possessors of his printing materials; besides, they 
carried on abundance of business in the bookselling way, 
having had shops at London, York, and Scarborough. 
The latter collected divers volumes on Parliamentary 
affairs, and by the run they seemed to take, one would 
have imagined that he would have ascended to the apex 
of his desires; but, alas! his thoughts soared too high, 
and sunk his fortunes so low by the debts he had con- 
tracted, that rather than become a despicable object to 
the world, or bear the miseries of a prison, he put a 
period to his life by discharging a pistol inte his head, 
As | knew the man for- 
merly, 1 was very sorry to hear of his tragical suicide — 
an action that for a while seemed to obumbrate the 
glories of Cesar, who found such a deficiency in his part- 
ners’ accounts, so great a want of money, and such a 
woful sight of fiowing creditors, that made him succumb 
under the obligation to a statute of bankruptcy; during 
which time he has been much reflected on by a Scot, who 
had been his servant, and obnoxious for a while to many 
persons, who were not thoroughly acquainted with him. 
But he now brightly appears again, amidst the dissipat- 
ing clouds of distress, in the publication of a paper, that 
transcends those of his contemporaries as much as the 
rising sun does the falling stars.” 

It appears from Mr. Timperley’s Encycel. of 
Printing that Cesar Ward of York, was a bank- 
rupt in 1745; and it was, therefore, probably in 
that year that his partner Richard Chandler de- 
stroyed himself. S. Y. R. 

Lorp Batt or Bacsnot.— Reading Coryat’s 
Crudities, 1611, I come upon the following curious 
allusion ; which, if unknown, may be interesting 
to the Hampshire readers of “ N. & Q.”":— 


“ This custome doth carry some kinde of affinity with 


similes 


| certaine sociable ceremonies that wee haue in a place of 


England, which are performed by that most reuerend 





* Id est, impollutos, 4p@dpovs. Annot. Grabe. 
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Lord Bail of Bagshot, in Hamptshire; who doth with 
many, and indeed more solemne rites inuest his Brothers 
of his vynhallowed Chappell of Basingstone (as all our 
men of the westerne parts of England do know by deare 
experience to the smart of their purses) then these merry 
Burgomaisters of Saint Gewere vse to doe.” 

J. O. Haxtowe rt. 


Common Law.—The term “ Common Law” has 
Jost the one simple and grand signification which 
it formerly had. Its use is rendered ambiguous 
in consequence of the various ways in which it 
may be employed according to the objects with 
which it is contrasted. It is found in the follow- 
ing senses : — 

1, As the ler non scripta (i. Black. 637); 2. As 
the antithesis of equity (Step. Comm. i. 81, et 
seqg.), and according to Wharton (Law Dict. art. 
“Common Law”), as the antithesis 3. of the | 
civil and canon law, and, 4. the lex merca- | 
toria. 

The reason assigned by Coke (Co. Litt. 142, a.) | 
for the first meaning is, that “it is the best and 
most common birthright that the subject hath for 
the safeguard and defence, not onely of his goods, 
lands, and revenues, but of his wife and children, | 
his body, fame, and life also.” 

Stephen says (Comm. i. 82), that the words in 
my first and second meaning indicate that which is 
more ancient as opposed to that which is less so, 
the statute being of modern creation when com- 
pared with that which is of immemorial antiquity, 
and equity being of considerable later birth than 
some of the earlier parts of the statute law. 

May not the term in its primary signification 
rather derive its force from the fact that it repre- 
sents the general customs or maxims commonly | 
employed in the administration of justice through- 
out the nation? What, lastly, is the connection 
between the term, and my 2nd, 3rd, and 4th mean- 
ings ? Wynne E. Baxter. 


ot 


Queries. 

THOMAS HOLDER: CAPTAIN TOBIE HOLDER. 

Thomas Holder was a very active agent of the 
royal party during the civil war, and appears to 
have been repeatedly the medium of communica- 
tion between Charles I. and his devoted adherents, 
Anne Lady Savile and Sir Marmaduke Lang- 
dale (afterwards Lord Langdale). On the very 
day the latter was overthrown in Lancashire by 
Cromwell (Aug. 17, 1648), Thomas Holder was 
seized by some of Skippon’s soldiers near the 
Exchange in London. He was for some time con- 
fined in Petre House in Aldersgate. In October, 
Windsor Castle is named as the place of his cap- 
tivity. Subsequently he was imprisoned in or 


near Whitehall, and made his escape from a 
house of office near the river on the day fol- 
lowing the king's decapitation. 
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At a later date, Prince Rupert had a secretary, 
whose name was Holder, and who appears to 
have been a Roman Catholic, but it is uncertain 
whether Thomas Holder were the man. The 
compiler of the Index to the third volume of the 
Clarendon State Papers, calls Rupert's secretary 
William Holder, although I can find no authority 
whatever for so designating him. 

Thomas Holder and Benjamin Johnson gave a 


| certificate, dated St. Sebastian, April 4, 1660, as 


to the services at sea of one John Synnott, and 
on May 11, 1661, Thomas Holder certified as to 
the assistance he had received from Sir Thomas 


| Prestwich and Clement Spelman in negotiating 


the late king’s transactions in 1648 with Lord 
Langdale to bring in the English of the king's 
party to join with the Scotch. In 1661 he also 


| occurs as governor of the African company, and 


in 1663 as its treasurer. In or about 1671, when 
he is termed auditor-general to the Duke of York, 
he made a communication on the subject of his 
negotiations with Charles I., Lady Savile, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale, and John Barwick, to the 
brother and biographer of the latter. 

The late Mr. Eliot Warburton, in that un- 
methodical and almost useless compilation which 
he was pleased to term “ Index and Abstract of 
Correspondence” appended to the first volume of 
his Memoirs of Prince Rupert and the Cavaliers 
(pp. 536, 537), abstracts eight letters to Prince 
Rupert from Job Holder, in 1650. They are 


| dated Heidelberg, July 25 ; Aug. 1, 8, 26; Sept. i. 


Oct. 7,14: and Paris, Dee. 3. 

In Mr. Warburton’s “ Chronological Catalogue” 
(which is even more absurd and unsatisfactory 
than his Index and Abstract), I find mention of 
the following letters to Prince Rupert from Holder 
(no Christian name given): Paris, Dec. 3, 1653; 
Heidelberg, July 25; August 1, 8, 26; Sept. 1, 
Oct. 7, 14; Nov. 20, 1654. 

Mrs. Green thus abstracts two documents in 
the State Paper Office : — 

“1660. July 14. [ Whitehall. ] Petition of Tobie Holder 
to the King, for the Registrarship in Causes of Instance 
and Ex Officio under the Chancellor of the Archbishop 
of York, or for some other place. Has served through 


the War, in Lord Langdale’s affair, at Brest, under Prince 
With refer- 
ence thereon to the Bishops of Ely and Salisbury.”— 
Cal. Dom. State Papers, C. U1. i. 119. 

“1660? Account of the services done by Capt. Tob. 
Holder during the Civil Wars, as an officer, as secretary 
to Lord Langdale in Scotland, as serving under Prince 
Rupert, and then as messenger, for which the King pro- 
mised him a kindness when he was restored.” —Jbid, 458. 


Now, I suspect that Capt. Tobie Holder is the 
person whom Warburton calls Job Holder, for 
Tob. might be easily misread as Job, and in one 
of the letters which Mr. Warburton has abstracted 
is an allusion to a letter which the writer had 
received from Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
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Additional information about either Thomas 
Holder or Capt. Tobie Holder is much — 
S. 5. 


Auuecep Priacrarism.—The Rev. Richard Jago, 
M.A., published a volume of pleasing poems, chiefly 
written about the middle of the last century, 
which Chalmers has reproduced in his Works of 
the English Poets, vol. xvii. Mr. Jago, in the 
work alluded to, has an elegy entitled “The 
Blackbirds,” which no sooner appeared than the 
manager of the Bath ‘Theatre claimed it as having 
been written by him. This impertinent assump- 


ment in Bath. Can any reader of “N. & Q.,” so 
far enlighten me as to give me a reference to par- 
ticulars of this dispute ? =. 


Crowe Fieip.—In a paper dated June, 1642, 
mention is made of a “ conduit near Crowe 
Field,” in the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
In what part of the parish was Crowe Field ? 

F. S. Merryweatuer. 


Customs 1n Scornanp.—In the Memoirs of | 
Lord Langdale, Bentley, 1852, I find the following | 


passage (vol. i. p. 55) : — 

“Being in Scotland, I ought to tell you of Scotch 
customs; and really they have a charming one on this 
occasion, as you will say (he is writing of the first day 
of the New Year). Whether it is meant as a farewell 
ceremony to the old one, or an introduction to the New 
Year, I can’t tell; but on the 3lst of December, almost 
everybody have either parties to dine or sup. The com- 
pany, almost entirely consisting of young people, wait 
together till twelve o’clock strikes, at which time every 
one begins to move, and they all fall to work—at what? 
Why, kissing. Each male is successively locked in pure 
Platonic embrace with each female; and after this grand 
ceremony, which, of course, creates infinite fun, they 
separate and go home. This matter is not at all confined 
to these, but wherever man meets woman, it is the par- 
ticular privilege of this hour. The common people think 
it necessary to drink what they call Aot pint, which con- 
sists of strong beer, whiskey, eggs, &c.,—a most horrid 
composition; as bad, or worse, as that infamous mixture 
called fig-one, which the English people drink on Good 
Friday. 

“* Give a conjecture about the origin of this folly.” 


when Lord Langdale was himself a student, and 
entitled to subscribe himself, as in the letter from 
which I have quoted, Heury Bickersteth ? 

T. B. 


Diesy Morro.~+ On the tomb of Kenelm 
Digby at Stoke Dry Church, Rutland, is his coat 
of arms, and this motto (1591) — “ None but 
one (nul que unt).” Can you suggest any solu- 
tion, as I have never heard it explained ? 

Puiwie Ausrey AuDLEY. 


Enrema.—Are there any naturalists among the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” that can solve the following 


: mp- | enigma? — 
tion gave rise to a controversy with much excite- | 


“ Quinque sumus fratres, sub eodem tempore nati, 
Bini barbati, sine crine creati, 
Quintus habet barbam, sed tamen dimidiatam.” 


A WYKEHAMIST. 
Garnic Manuscript. — Can any reader of 

“ N. & Q.” furnish information as to the present 
place of deposit of the MS. here described? I 


| quote from the Dean of Lismore’s book edited by 


| Rev. Thomas M‘Lauchlan and William F. Skene, 


| 


Esq., p. xlii. : — 
“ Mr. Donald Macintosh, the Keeper of the Highland 
Society’s MSS., in his list of MSS. then existing in Scot- 


| land in 1806, mentions that ‘ Mr. Matheson, of Fernaig, 


signed Henry Bickersteth, and dated Edinburgh, | 


Jan. Ist, 1802. 

I do not know that the question he asks as to 
“the origin of this folly” has ever been answered ; 
and I have doubts, knowing something of Scot- 
land, whether this custom was universal or even 
general. I am curious to ascertain whether it 


has prevailed, and also what is the composition of | 


Jig-one, and among what portion of the English 
people it may have been used. It is entirely new 
to me. Was it not the slang term for some 
abomination in the shape of mixed alcoholic li- 
quors, known only to the students of the law, 


had a paper MS. written in the Roman character, and in 
an orthography like that of the Dean of Lismore, con- 
taining songs and hymns, some by Bishop Careswell.’ 
This MS. has not been recovered.” 

K. P. D. E. 


Greek Custom as To Horses.—In the early 
part of the Clouds of Aristophanes (line 32), the 
youth who is dreaming of horse-racing, and is 
talking in his sleep, cries out : — 


‘ ‘ ” 
““Amaye tw twrov efaricas olxade. 


The scholiast tells us this means, ‘*‘ Lead home 
the horse, first letting him roll on the sand.” This 
custom is kept up in Italy to the present day. 
I have often seen the vetturini take the harness 
off after a long journey, and the horses would 
directly walk down to the seaside and roll 
in the sand for a long time, and seem to enjoy 
it thoroughly. ‘The practice was said to be 


The letter from which this is an extract js | St healthy for them, particularly to keep off 


renal diseases. I mention this, first, as some 
doubt has been thrown on the meaning of the pas- 
sage, which does not certainly commend itself to 
English horsekeepers at first sight ; and next, to 
ask if it be in use anywhere else than in Southern 
Europe ? A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 


Heropotvs.—In an article on the Pyramids, in 
the September number of Blackwood’s ( p. 348, b.), 
the writer, who is speaking of the history of 
Herodotus, says: “those same travels were hon- 
oured through all Greece with the names of the 
Nine Muses.” 
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Tt seems to me that this is speaking too posi- 
tively of a matter which is, at least, doubtful. It 
is certainly not in accordance with the views of 
the best scholars. Kenrick says : — 

“ It is not probable that it (the history) had originally 
either a general title, or division into books; the present 
arrangement, which is perhaps the work of the Alexan- 
drian grammarians, sometimes interrupting the con- 
nexion of the particles. See the close of the seventh 
book, and the commencement of the eighth, and the 
close of the eighth and commencement of the ninth: 
where «ty and 5 are separated from each other... . 
From Lucian (“Herodotus s. Aetion” 4, 117, ed. Bip.) 
it is evident that the name of the Muses was commonly 
applied to the books of the history in his time (a.p. 160) 
+ «+ « The ancient critics and scholiasts cite them by 
the number.” — The Egypt of Herodotus, London, 1841, 
p. i— 
I send this, not in any spirit of fault-finding, 
but with the hope of eliciting further discussion 
of this interesting question. Dahlmann, I believe, 
does not mention it, except to postpone its con- 
sideration (p. 27 of Cox's translation). 

J. C. Linpsay. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Incucaw: Rurrorcia. — 1. By what name is 
Ruffolcia, a castle of the Bruces, mentioned in 
Rymer’s Federa, now known ? 

2. I lately observed the name of “ Inchgaw” 
given to a barony in Fife—‘ The Barony and 
tower of Inchgaw.” Should not the name be 
Inchgarve, or Garvie? (a small island in the Frith 
of Forth). If so, how came that island to be 
styled a barony ? , 


Inquisitions versus Vuistrations. — Robert 
Lord de Lisle of Rougemont, only surviving son 
of John Lord de Lisle, one of the founders of the 
Order of the Garter, and his wife Elizabeth de 
Ferrers, is represented by an inquisition as having 
died unmarried, his sister Elizabeth, wife of Wil- 
liam Lord Aldeburgh of Harewood, co. York, 
being his sole heir. 


London, 1733. Who was this lady? And where 
did she reside ? Epwarp Haitstons. 


Martin.—Can you refer me to any information 
respecting the family of Martin of Alresford Hall, 
in the county of Essex ? P. S.C. 


Moorr.— Arms: Arg. 6 lions rampant vert, 3, 
2,and 1. ‘hese arms are upon old plate, which 
formerly belonged to Dr. Mordecai Moore, who 
married Deborah, daughter of Thomas Lloyd, the 
first Governor of Pennsylvania. Can the family 
of Dr. Moore be identified ? Sr. T. 


A rew QUERIES WITH QUOTATIONS WANTED : — 
1. Where can I get an account of the origin of 
kissing the Pope’s toe or slipper ? 

2. Which of the Latins is it who spoke of “ our 


| dying often in the death of our friends and 
| children ” ? 


3. Who is the cardinal referred to in the fol- 
lowing ? “As that proud cardinal in German 


| said, ‘I confess these things that Luther finds fault 


with are naughty; but shall I yield to a base 
monk ?*” 

4. Who is the bishop spoken of here? “ It was 
a worthy work of that reverend bishop that set out 


| in a treatise all the deliverances that have been 


According, however, to a pedigree which oc- | 
curs in the Visitation Book of Somersetshire, | 
anno 1623, he had a son William seated at Water- | 


ferry, co. Oxon, from whom a lineal descent is 
given down to George Lisle of Compton Dom- 
ville, in the former county. Lord de Lisle died 
in the year 1399 ; his sister Elizabeth inherited all 
hisestates, with the exception of eighty-six knights’ 


from popish conspiracies from the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's time to this present” (1639) ? 

5. Where do these passages occur in Augus- 
tine? (1) Quisquis domus sua, §c., every man is 4 
stranger in his own house. (2) “When there 
is contention between brethren, witnesses are 
brought, but in the end the words of the will of 
the dead man is brought forth, and these deter- 
pee ice = 

6. Who is “ the chief papist ” of this reference ? 
“One of them, the chief of them, a great scholar, 
will have the water itself [of baptism] to be ele- 
vated above its own nature to confer grace.” If 
Bellarmine, where ? 

7. Which “heathen ” is it who says “The prais- 
ing of a man’s self is burdensome hearing” ? 

8. Is it Bernard who says “ There is a child of 
anger, and a child under anger”? Where? 

9. Cyprian saith, “Non potest seculum,” &c., 


| the world cannot hurt him who in the world hath 


| Deus nobiscum 


fees, of which the crown was in possession at the | 
time of his death, and which it was suffered to re- | 


tain afterwards, 

These circumstances would seem to indicate 
accuracy as to the Inquisition, and error in respect 
of the entry in the Visitation Book. Is the dis- 
crepancy susceptible of any other interpretation ? 

livPevs. 


Mary Masters published a volume of poetry 
under the title, Poems on Several Occasions, 8vo, 


God for his protector. Where? 

10. “ You know whose ensign it is, whose motto; 
is better than Sancta Maria?” 
Whose ? 

11. “ Nihil tam certum, §c., nothing is so certain 
as that that is certain after doubting—". Where is 
this to be found ? 

Early answers will very much oblige 

A Srupent. 

Rosary.—The institution of the Rosary is gen- 
erally attributed to St. Dominic (b. 1170). Some 
writers have, however, attributed it to Bede; and 
some have given to its institution an antiquity 9s 
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early as the time of St. Benedict (b. 480). I wish taining the information. I believe the members 
to inquire, through the medium of “N. & Q.,” | met at a house in or near the Strand. C. S. H. 


whether there is evidence to show that the rosary 
was in use previously to the time of St. Dominic? 

I have often thought that the beads, which are 
found in large numbers in Anglo-Saxon tumuli 
in Kent and other parts of England, may have 
been used for religious purposes, and perhaps for 
rosaries ; if so, it would help to decide the much- 
disputed question as to whether the interments 
were Christian or Pagan. 

ALGERNON Brent. 


Tue Sea or Gtrass.—I send the following 
beautiful passage from the Lyra Apostolica (12th 
edition, p. 62), and should much like to know 
whether the idea of the sea before the throne re- 
flecting events on earth is based upon Scripture, 
or taken from any ancient Father ? — 

“ A sea before 
The throne is spread: its pure still glass 
Pictures all earth scenes as they pass. 
We on its shore, 
Share, in the bosom of our rest, 
God’s knowledge—and are blest!” 

The account of “the sea of glass,” is of course 
taken from the Apocalypse, and is a part of the 
— of Scripture appointed to be read for the 

pistle on Trinity Sunday : — 

“ And before the throne there was a sea of glass like 
unto erystal.”—Rev. iv. 6. 

Oxonrtensts. 


Six Joun Satrer’s Toms anp THE SALTERS’ 
Company. — The following curious custom de- 
serves enshrining in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ The beadles and servants of the worshipful Company 
of Salters are to attend Divine Service at St. Magnus’s 
Church, London Bridge, pursuant to the will of Sir 
John Salter, who died in the year 1605, and was a good 
benefactor to the said Company; and ordered that the 
beadles and servants should go to the said church in the 
first week in October, and knock upon his ‘gravestone 
with sticks or staves three times each person, and say: 
* How do you do brother Salter? I hope you are well.’ ”— 
Annual Reg., Oct. 1769, vol. xii. p. 187. 

Is this ceremony still observed? If not, is it 
known when it ceased ? 


_ A Secret Socrerr.—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing information respecting a secret society that 
was suppressed some thirty-five or forty years ago 
in consequence of prosecutions being instituted 
against its members. At the meetings of this 
society, the chairman would ring a bell, at the 
same time calling upon the Evil One; the mem- 
bers thereupon, in turn, endeavoured to outdo 
one another in cursing and swearing, and the 
victor in this wickedness received a token of ap- 
probation from his fellows. I understand that in 
some periodical of that day an account is given of 
the prosecution, and suppression of the society ; 





| 9 one of your contributors will be able to 
avour me with the name of the periodical con- | 


Surreman anp Peter Moorsr. — Sheridan's 
body, after his death, was removed to the house 
of his friend, Mr. Peter Moore, in Great George 
Street, Westminster, to be near the Abbey for in- 
terment. What was the number of Mr. Peter 
Moore's house? Is it still in existence as in 1816, 
and who now inhabits it ? W. T. H. 


Trrats or Antmarts. — Ten years since I read 
in the Journal des Débats an article on Snail- 
picking in the Vineyards in France, which gave 
curious instances of many criminal trials in the 
Middle Ages in France, with all the usual for- 
malities, both in civil and ecclesiastical courts, 
against animals and insects which had done 
damage to man. And, in a pamphlet published 
in 1858 by Dumoulin of Paris, and written by 
Mons. Emile Agnel, entitled Curiosités Judiciaires 
et Historiques du Moyen Age, “ Procés contre les 
Animaur,” the subject is treated more at large. 

I should be obliged to any of your corre- 
spondents who can supply information on this 


subject, especially if they can say if such trialg~_\ 


ever took place in England, and cite any instances— 
of them. ic 

The origin of the proceedings against | 
animals may be traced to the Pentateuch. ‘he 
pecuniary advantage and superstitibus influen 
they gained by it probably induced the clergy to) 

roceed against snails, locusts, and other insects 
in their ecclesiastical jurisdictions. 

Joun P. Bormezav. 
Ketteringham Park, Wymondham, Norfolk. 


Buck Wua ter, M.P. (3™ S. ii. 314.) — What 
is the date of this queer fish’s birth? And what 
place did he represent in the Irish Parliament ? 

ACHARIAH CADWALLADER SMITH. 


Wownperrut Cuaractrers.—Can any of your 
readers inform me where I can find a list of all 
the books and periodicals that have been published 
from the earliest period to the present time, on a 
History of the Lives of Eccentric and Wonderful 
Characters ? Also, where I can inspect collections 
for a history of the Eccentric and Wonderful 
Characters of the present century? I should also 
be glad to know if any of your readers are aware 
if it is the intention of any one to publish a his- 
tory of the remarkable characters of the present 
day. J. H. 


Marquis or Worcester’s “Cestory or In- 
VENTIONS.” —There was an edition printed in 1748, 
and another in 1763. But where, and by whom 
printed, I cannot ascertain. Nor do I find any 
edition noticed later than 1825; although I have 
been informed that Messrs. Cundell printed one 
about 1850-56. H. D. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Reeinatp Firzurse.—I have a picture in- 
scribed “Reginald Fitzurse’s Chapel.” Query 
the parish and county ? A. J. Dunkin. 

Dartford. 

[Sir Reginald Fitzurse, “son of the Bear,” was one of 
the four murderers of Thomas Becket. His father, Richard 
Fitzurse, became possessed in the reign of Stephen of the 
manor of Willeton in Somersetshire, which had descended 
to Reginald a few years before the murder of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He was also a tenant in chief in 
Northamptonshire, in tail in Leicestershire (Liber Nigri 
Scaccarii, 216-288), and was also possessor of the manor of 
Barham Court in Kent. (Hasted’s Kent, iii. 755.) The 
medizval tradition is, that the four murderers, struck with 
remorse, went to Rome to receive the sentence of Pope 
Alexander III., and by him were sent to expiate their 
sins in the Holy Land. Dean Stanley (Historical Memo- 
rials of Canterbury, 8vo, 1855), has, however, carefully 
traced the facts of their subsequent history, from which 
it appears, that Fitzurse is said to have gone over to Ire- 
land, and there to have become the ancestor of the 
M‘Mahon family in the north of Ireland — M‘Mahon 
being the Celtic translation of Bear’s son. On his flight» 
the estate which he held in the Island of Thanet, Barham 
or Berham Court, lapsed to his kinsman Robert of Berham 
—Berham being, as it would seem, the English, as M‘Mahon 
was the Irish version, of the name Fitzurse. His estates of 
Willeton, in Somersetshire, he made over, half to the 
Knights of St. John the year after the murder, probably 
in expiation— the other half to his brother Robert, who 
built the chapel of Willeton. This probably is the chapel 
of which our correspondent possesses a picture. The de- 
scendants of the family lingered for a long time in the 
neighbourhood under the same name, successively cor- 
rupted into Fitzour, Fishour, and Fisher. Vide Collin- 
son’s Somersetshire, iii, 487. } 











Wituram Dounsar.—Some of your readers may 
be glad to read the enclosed gem of poetry. Why 
is such a writer forgotten ? 

“ The Nychtingall said, Bird, quhy doist thou raif? 
Man may tak in his lady sic delyt, 

Him to forget that hir sic vertew gaif, 

And for his hevin rassaif her cullour quhyt ; 
Hir goldin tressit hairis redomyt, 

Like to Apollois bemis thocht thay schone, 

Suld nocht him blind fro lufe that is perfyt ; 

All Luve is lost bot vpone God allone.” 

The Twa Luves, st. x., ed. 1788, by 
W. Dunbar, circa 1505. 


Epwarp H. Know tes. 
[Although William Dunbar, “the darling of the 
Scottish Muses,” as he has been termed by Sir Walter 
Scott, received from his contemporaries the homage due 
tothe greatest of Scotland’s early makars, his name and 
fame were doomed to a total eclipse, during the period 
from 1530 (when Sir David Lyndsay mentions him 


among the poets then deceased) to the year 1724, when | 





some of his poems were published by Allan Ramsay in | 


The Evergreen. A considerable part of the volume en- 
titled Antient Scottish Poems, published by Lord Hailes 
in 1770, is occupied with poems by Dunbar. The first 
complete collection of his Poems was published by Mr. 
David Laing, 2 vols. Edinburgh, 1834, with Notes and a 
Memoir of his Life. “ If any misfortune,” ‘remarks Mr. 
Laing, “ had befallen the two nearly coeval manuscript 
collections of Scottish poetry by Bannatyne and Mait- 
land, the great chance is, that it might have been scarcely 
known to posterity that such a poet as Dunbar had ever 
existed.” (Vol. i. p. 5.) In Mr. Laing’s edition the poem 
quoted by our correspondent, “ ‘The Twa Luves,” is en- 
titled “ The Merle and the Nychtingaill.” It is written 
as an apologue, between two birds, the Merle or Black- 
bird, and the Nightingale. ] 


Pore anp Cuesterrietp.—In Caztoniana, i. 
136, it is written : — 

“Pope, in the graceful epigram which compliments 
Chesterfield, had said — 

“ Accept a miracle; instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.” 
Am I right in doubting whether this epigram is 
correctly ascribed to Pope? and if I am so, will 
some one kindly say where else it is to be found? 
Had it not its origin at a meeting of the Kit-Cat 
Club, and what is the story ? H. W. H. 

United Arts Club. 

[This epigram is attributed to Pope by John Taylor 
in his amusing work, Records of my Life, 1832, i. 161. 
He says: “Pope manifested his opinion of Lord Chester- 
field by the following couplet on using his lordship’s 
pencil, which ought to have been included in the poet's 
works : — 

* Accept a miracle; instead of wit, 
See two dull lines by Stanhope’s pencil writ.’” 

In The Art of Poetry on a New Plan, edited by Oliver 
Goldsmith, 1762, vol. i. p. 57, the couplet is stated to have 
been written by Pope on a glass with the Earl of Chester- 
field’s diamond pencil. “For my part,” says Goldsmith, 
“T am at a loss to determine whether it does more honour 
to the poet who wrote it, or to the nobleman for whom the 


| compliment is designed.” 


Sr. Isumaex.—In the county of Carmarthen 
there is a parish of St. Ishmael. Can you give 
me any information about this saint ? 

Cecu. Brent. 

[St. Ishmael, or more correctly Ismael, was the son of 
Budic, a native of Cornugallia, the western division of 
Brittany. His mother was the sister of St. Teilo, arch- 
bishop of Llandaff. St. Ishmael had two younger brothers, 
Tyfei, accidentally slain when a child, who lies buried at 
Penaly, and Oudoceus, afterwards archbishop of Llandaff. 
According to the Liber Landavensis St. Ishmael was, 
after the decease of St. David, appointed suffragan of St. 
David's, under his uncle St. Teilo, who had removed to 
Llandaff. St. Ishmael was the founder of St. Ishmael’s 
near Kidwelly, Carmarthenshire, and of Camros, Us- 
maston, Rosemarket, St. Ishmael’s, and East Haroldston, 
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Pembrokeshire. Consult Rice Rees’s Essay on the Welsh 
Saints, p. 252, and W. J. Rees’s Lives of the Cumbro- 
British Saints, p. 406.)} 

“ Orricina Gentivm.” —In what author does 
the phrase occur, “ officina gentium,” applied, I 
believe, to the numbers of the northern nations, 
whose irruptions overwhelmed the south of Eu- 
rope on the decline of the Roman Empire? 4. 

[The phrase occurs in the treatise by Bishop Jor- 
nandes De Getarum, sive Gothorum, Origine et rebus gestis. 
It will be found in the edition of 1597, Lugd. Bat. p. 11. 
(see first sentence of cap. iv.), and is employed in the 
sense which our correspondent mentions: —“ Ex hac 
igitur Scanzia insula, quasi officina gentium, aut certe 
velut vagina nationum, cum rege suo,” &c. Scanzia, or 
the Scandinavian peninsula, was formerly deemed an 
island. 

Any difficulty that has arisen in the search for this 
expression may have been occasioned by its too frequent 
misquotation; the phrases, both remarkable, “ officina 
gentium” and “ vagina nationum,” having been jumbled 
together, and cited as “ vagina gentium.”] 

J. Horxanp, Orricran. —I have a fine achro- 
matic telescope, of five feet focal length, and four 
inches aperture. It bears the name of J. Holland, 
London. I should feel obliged to any of your 
astronomical readers who could give me some in- 
formation respecting this artist, and when he died. 
Was he the inventor of a microscopic object- 
glass which bears his name ? 

Joun Pavin Puirxirs. 

[We have not been able to trace any optician of the 
name of Holland. May it not be one of the telescopes of 
the old-established firm of Dollond, of St. Paul’s church- 
yard ? } 

OaTH OF THE JUDGES ON NOMINATING THE 
Suerirrs.—Where is a copy of this oath to be 
found? It is administered in Norman-French. 
Lord Coke, in his Jnstitutes, gives many official 
oaths, but not this one. a Oe 

[In the Book of Oaths, London, 1689, will be found, at 
p- 14, “The Oath of a Sheriff of a County;” at p. 123, 
“The Oath of a Sheriff,” which appears to have been 
taken by the Sheriff of Bedford and Berks; and at p. 126, 
“ The Oath of the Sheriff of Oxon and Berks, Cambridge 
and Huntingdon.” All three oaths are in English. ] 

Marnt.—In Moore’s poem, “The Ring, a Tale,” 
Works, vol. ii. p. 45 (ed. 1840), stanza 43 reads 
thus : — 

“ Now Austin was a reverend man 
Who acted wonders maint — 
Whom all the country round believ'd 
A devil or a saint!” 

What is the meaning of the word italicised ? 
Halliwell (Arch. Dict.) has only maynt = main- 
tained. E. V 

[Bailey gives maint in the sense of many. Moore, how- 
ever, very likely took a French adjective for the sake of 
the rhyme. } 





Replies. 
PORTRAIT OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
(3" S. v. 74.) 


I have an “old picture painted on oak on a 
gold ground,” which answers so exactly to the 
description quoted by Anon, that at first it 
seemed to be no other than the portrait inquired 
for. On comparing it with the engraving in the 
Antiquarian Repertory, I find that, although the 
words of the inscription are exactly similar, are 
written in gold capital letters om a black ground, 
and are set out in the same number of lines—in 
all these points resembling the painting deline- 
ated: the division of the words, and the spelling, 
are here and there different. There is agreement 
also in the handling of the subject, and in the 
outline of the features ; but it is obviously difficult 
to judge of a likeness which has filtered through 
“a drawing taken by a young lady of this city 
(Canterbury),” and an engraving, probably re- 
duced in size from the original in order to suit 
the page of the work in which it appeared. 

I am assuming that the painting in my posses- 
sion is old. Of course, it may not be; although 
I can adopt the words of the Repertory and say, 
“from the manner of writing, and appearance of 
the wood, (it) has been done a great many years.” 
Its merits, as a work of art, are slender; and I 
have not yet indulged in the luxury of paying a 
guinea fee to a high professional authority for his 
Opinion as to its genuine age. Since there is a 
possibility that two paintings, so nearly alike, 
may be of the same date, I append a description 
of mine for the purpose of comparison with that 
from which the drawing was made. 

The panel is 11} inches high, by 9} inches wide. 
The upper space, 5 inches in depth, has the por- 
trait in profile, issuing, as it were, out of a golden 
chief. The head has brown hair, thickly flowing 
to the shoulders ; the nose and forehead nearly a 
straight line; the mouth and chin conspicuous, 
though wearing a full beard. The upper part of 
the body (shown to about three inches below the 
shoulder) covered by a red garment, which leaves 
the throat bare; and has a hem, or border, on 
each edge of which is a dotting of white beads. 
The lower portion of the panel is taken up with 
the legend, contained in ten lines, as follows : — 


“THIS PRESENT FIGURE IS THE 


SIMILITUDE OF OUR LORD iv 

OUR SAVIOVR IMPRINTED IN 

AMIRALD BY THE PREDESESSORS; OF 
THE GREAT TURK; AND SENT TO THE 
POPE; INNOCENT THE VIII AT 

THE COST OF THE GREAT 

TURK FOR A TOKEN FOR THIS 

CAUSE TO REDEEME HIS BROTHER 
THAT WAS TAKEN PRISONOR.” 
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In connection with this subject, I may advert 
to the existence of (what is described to me as) 
an excellent old engraving, which also gives the 
head of our Saviour in profile, with the following 
words beneath : — 

“ Vera Salvatoris nostri effigies ad imitationem ima- 

inis smaragdo incise iussv Tiberii Cesaris quo smaragdo 

‘ostea ex thesauro constantinopolitano turearvm im- 
perator Innocentivm VIII Pont: Max: Rom: Donavit 
pro Redimendo fratre christianis Captivo.” 


Will your correspondent pardon me for saying, 
that one or two words in his extract from the 
inscription, as given in the Repertory, are not 
precisely exact; and that the name of the writer 
1s Loltie, not “ Lottie”? I believe he will, for 
literal accuracy is one of the many useful aims of 
“N. & Q.” Joun A. C. Vincent. 





T have a picture in my possession that I believe 
to be the one Anon inquires about. The portrait 
is on a gold ground, painted on oak ; and under- 
neath is the following inscription, in capital 
letters : — 

“This present figvre is the similitvde of our Lord 
Imv ovre Savior imprinted in amirald by the predeses- 
sors of -E Tvrke, and sent to the Pope Innosent 
the VIII. at the cost of the Grete Tvrke for a token 
for this cawse to redeme his brother that was takyn 
presonor.” 

The picture has been in my possession some- 
where about twenty years. I purchased it at the 
sale of the effects of the late Mr. Isherwood of 
Marple Hall, near Stockport, in Cheshire. - Marple 
Hall was the residence of the celebrated President 
Bradshaw, and I believe Mr. Isherwood came 
into possession of the estate through having mar- 
ried a descendant of the judge. T. Torpmam. 

Chester. 





I lately purchased, at an old print shop, a print 
of no great merit as an engraving ; evidently cut 
out of a book or periodical, and apparently not 
more than thirty or forty years old, perhaps less. 
It bears the following inscription : — 

“The only true likeness of our Saviour, taken from 
one worked on a piece of tapestry by command of Tibe- 
rius Caesar; and was given from the Treasury of Con- 
stantine by the Emperor of the Turks to Pope Innocent 


VIIL., for the redemption of his brother, then a captive 
of the Christians. J. Rogers, sc.” 


It is an oval, set in a square frame of elaborate 
needlework-pattern, 9 inches by 7. I have occa- 
sionally seen a similar likeness in modern cheap 
prints, but do not recollect ever to have met with 
one bearing the same inscription. The Penny 


Cyclopedia states (see “ Innocent VIII.” and “ Ba- 
yazid”), that the name of the Turkish monarch 
was Bajazet IT. ; and that of his brother, Jem, or 
Zigim. Poor Jem, however, does not appear to 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





have been liberated through this tempting bait of 
the holy tapestry ; but after varied vicissitudes, is 
supposed to have been poisoned, in 1495, by order 
of Alexander VI. FenTonia. 


MUTILATION OF SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 
(3™ S. iv. 101.) 


The letters in “ N. & Q.” on this subject have 
doubtless impressed your readers with its import- 
ance; the last communication from Mr. Ferrey 
is especially interesting. In two churches that I 
could mention every monument was taken from 
the walls, and thrown together, pell-mell. How 
many of these were restored ? 

That the compartment or tablet containin 
the inscription should be carefully preserved onl 
refixed, whilst the absurd decorations that fre- 
quently surround it should be abstracted, I have 
myself strongly recommended. With every feel- 
ing of respect for the dead, we may surely dis- 
card, without hesitation, the lamps and urns, the 
hour-glasses, weeping cherubs, and other absurd 
devices. In one instance a monument of consider- 
able size, and of surpassing ugliness, occupied 
nearly the whole of a wall in a small mortuary 
chapel, but notwithstanding remonstrances, there 
it has been suffered to remain. 

The Abbey Church of Bath, perhaps, contains 
a larger number of tablets and gravestone inscrip- 
tions than any church of the same size in Eng- 
land. “ Snug lying in the abbey” seems to have 
been desired both before and since the days of Bob 
Acres. A grave was prepared in this church for 
the distinguished political economist, Malthus. The 
coffins on each side the grave presented a fearful 
picture, and the resting-place for this eminent 
man could not have been obtained but by the ex- 
pulsion of remains that ought never to have been 
disturbed. The introduction of walled graves, 
now so common in cemeteries, will do much to 
promote decency in our interments. 

The more correct taste of the present day is 
shown in removing monuments, sometimes vast 
fabrics, from situations which they ought never to 
have occupied, to places more fitted for them. 
This has recently been done in some of our cathe- 
drals, and several years ago the tablets on the 
pillars in the nave of Bath Abbey were removed 
to the adjoining walls. Two monuments to mem- 
bers of my own family, of the dates of 1706 and 
1707, —a dark period in the history of monu- 
mental scu'pture,—originally held prominent situ- 
ations in Chester cathedral, where columns must 
have been hacked and hewn to receive them. On 
my last visit to that cathedral I found that they 
had been removed to a less conspicuous situation ; 
an act of propriety of which no descendants of 3 
family in similar cases can complain. 
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I am anxious to preserve in “ N. & Q.” the 
suggestions of so eminent an architect as Mr. G. 
G. Scott, R.A., on a subject connected with this 
paper. Extensive restorations and improvements 


| Walleshull “ in vasta foresta de Walleshull,” the 


are contemplated in the abbey of Bath by the Rev. | 4 t.—1 
| right of his wife Agnes de Haselwall, who was 


the Rector, and in Mr. Scott's letter to that gen- 
tleman occurs the following passage : — 


“In dealing with the floor of the nave, much consider- 
ation will have to be given to the existing graves and 
monumental stones which occupy almost its entire area. 
I should recommend a strong stratum of concrete to be 
laid between the graves and the floor throughout, and all 
proper means to be taken for rendering the support of the 
floor strong and immoveable, as well as for preventing the 
possibility of gaseous exhalations from the graves. As 
the wood floors would cover many of the monumental 
stones, I would recommend a perfect plan of their posi- 
tions to be made; copies being kept of all the inscriptions, 
and, where desired, brass plates to be put on the walls, 
containing the same inscriptions.” 


This last recommendation of Mr. Scott's would 
be impracticable, as there would be little if any 


space on the walls for brass plates, but copies of | 


the inscriptions, with reference to the exact spots 


| 
| 


where luid, might be preserved in a volume of | 
vellum or parchment, protected by an impregnable | 


binding, indexes to be appended. There is no 
saying Low precious a date or a fact may be to an 
historian or antiquary, and to the descendants of 
the person recorded, the inscription may be in- 
valuable. J. H. Marxuanp. 


WHITMORE FAMILY. 
(3"¢ S. iii. 509.) 
Three places in Staffordshire may have origin- 


| of Sir John Verdon, Kt. The 


manor and vill of Brocton sup. Wytemor (the 
modern Wildmoor), and his son Willmus de Wyt- 
more, surnamed Forestarius, Dis de Wytmore, 
45 Hen. IIIl.—10 Edw. I., holding (I presume in 


possessed of an estate in the neighbourhood) land 
in the same Wytimore and in Burchton, both 
being within the manor of Claverley, Salop. He 
had likewise, by gift from the king (in reward, I 
suppose, for his services in the Welsh wars) the 
church of Claverley and its members Burchton and 
Bobiton. It must be this Will. fil. Rob. de Whit- 
more, with whom Ormerod commences his pedi- 
gree of the Whitmores of Hunstanton in Cheshire. 
he history of the Manor near Newcastle be- 
comes after this less easy to follow. There was a 
John, Lord of Wytemore, 22, 27, and 29 Edw. L, 
and Rad. fil. Jéhis de Whitemore, also lord, 7 
Edw. Il. The former of these should be son of 
William, according to Ormerod; but this author 
makes no allusion to either William or John 
being lords of Whitmore, though he could hardly 
fail to meet with the designation in the public re- 
cords. The last of the name in possession of the 
manor was another John de Whitmore, 15—4l 
Edw. IIL, who appears to have been a witness 
to the deed quoted by Erdeswick (Harwood’s ed. 
p- 112). He married Joan, sister (not daughter, 
as stated by Shaw and by Harwood from Degge) 
had a daughter 


| Joan, wife (8—12 Rich. II.) of Henry Clerk of 


ated this as a family name, viz. Whitmore, near | 


Newcastle-under-Lyme ; Wetmore, in the parish 
of Burton-on-Trent; and Wildmoor, in that of 
Bobbington, the last running into Shropshire. 
These places, though distinguishable enough in 
modern writing, are not so in old MSS., where 
they are spelt very nearly alike. There is no 
doubt, however, that Erdeswick was correct in 
his assertion, quoted by your correspondent, that 
a race of gentry, springing from one Raufe, took 
their name from the manor and parish of Whit- 


more (the Witemore of Domesday), now a sta- | 


| 
| 


tion on the N. W. Railway. Radulph de Boterel | 
A ay Custos de Novo Castello, Stafford, | 


en. IL., an office subsequently held by Henry 
the first Lord Audley. Will de Boterel, 28 
Hen, II., grandson of Radulph, married Avisa de 
Witmore, which came into his possession, and 


gave its name to his grandson, Rob. de Whitmore, | 
Dis. de Wytmore, 14 John—26 Hen. III. The | 
two next generations seem to have increased their | 
gem y considerably; Robtiis de Whytmore, | 

ns de Whytmore, 41—44 Hen. IIL, son and heir | 


of the last, holding in right of his wife, Ada de 


Ruyton, once mayor of Coventry; and per 

a second daughter Elizabeth, wife of James de 
Boghay (47 Edw. IIL—16 Rich. II.), who be- 
came lord of Whitmore, purchasing one moiety 
from the Clerks. In the Brit. Mus. (Harl. Rolls. 
No. 21) there is a pedigree of Whitmore of Caun- 
ton, co. Notts, beginning with John de Whitmore 
in Com. Stafford, temp. Edw. I. and his son Wm. 
de Whitmore, Arm., and ending in the reign of 
Elizabeth; but there is nothing to show from 
what Staffordshire family they proceeded. They 
acquired this property by marriage with the 
heiress of Blyton de Caunton, temp. Henry VI. 
For particulars of the localities in Burton and 
Bobington parishes, respectively, I may refer 
to Shaw, vol. i. p. 20, and Eyton’s Antiquities, 
vol. iii. p. 166, 171. Blakeway remarks of the 
Whitmores of Apley, that they do not appear to 
have had any connection with the Cheshire family, 
“though the heralds have given them similar 
arms, with a crest allusive to the springing of a 
young shoot out of an old stock.” The grant 
may be accounted for by the fact that the Shroi 
shire family is by some derived from Thos. Whit- 
more of Madeley, near Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
where the Whitmores of Whitmore had land as 
early as 56 Hen. III. There was a Thos. Whit- 
more, of Madeley, disclaimed in 1583 by Glover 
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as failing to bring proof of his gentility, who may 
have been the same person far advanced in years. 
(Harl. MSS. 1396 and 1570; Morant’s £ssez, 
vol. i. p. 492.) The family at Apley are said at 
this day to quarter the differenced coat granted 
in 1593 to their ancestor William Whitmore of 
London. The Harl. MS. 1457, fol. 148d, as- 
cribes to the name of Whitmore, Vert a fret or, 
and this coat (not the fretty) I understand is ac- 


knowledged by the College of Arms. The earliest | 


recorded coat that I am aware of is on a seal to a 


deed of John de Whitmore, Lord of Whitmore | 


29 Edw. I. (Harl. MS. 506); and the same coat 
is said in the Visitations to have been borne by 
Jobn de Whitmore de Thurstanton, 25 Hen. VL., 
the tinctures being added, arg. a chief az. (Har. 
MS. 1535). John de Whitmore, who, according 
to Ormerod, was father of the last named, and 
mayor of Chester 1369—72, bare the fretty coat, 
if we may credit the topographers in attributing 
to his memory an old monument in the church of 
the Holy Trinity, Chester. Ormerod ascribes 
the plain coat with a chief to Haselwall as its 
original owner; still a doubt may be hazarded 
whether it was not really the coat of the Whit- 
mores. It is almost identical with that of the 
Butillers, who were superior lords of Whitmore ; 
and the mayor of Chester may have assumed the 
fretty in consequence of his marriage with the 
eventual heiress of Ralph de Vernon, especially 
as he was a claimant for property in her right, 
which was ultimately recovered. (Ormerod, vol. ii. 
276.) At Whitmore Hall, the Manor House as 
rebuilt after the Restoration, among several coats 
of arms connected with the Mainwarings in a 
window of stained glass, is a small shield of four 
quarters, the Ist and 4th a fret gold, the 2nd a 
bend sinister charged with three trefoils slipped 
or (for Coyney ?), and the 3rd three stag’s heads 
caboshed sa. The field-tinctures are not dis- 
cernible, but the 2nd and 3rd quarters are pro- 
bably arg., and there is in both of these a slight 
branch-like ornamentation or diapering. Against 
the dexter side of the shield there is the initial 
letter M, and against the sinister A. The history 
of this shield I believe is unknown. If it could 
be ascribed with any probability to Whitmore of 
Whitmore, its date would be antecedent to the 
commencement of the fifteenth century, whereas 
the shape (the top and bottom convex and pointed, 
the sides concave outwards) indicates a more re- 
cent period, The Whitmores of Caunton bare 
Vert fretty arg. ‘The Whitmore fret may possibly 
have been borrowed from the Verdon, for Theo- 
bald, the first Baron, was superior lord of the 
manor 24 Edw. I., succeeding Nicholas le Butiller. 
Your correspondent will find that Erdeswick de- 
rives the Audley fret from the Verdon. And if 


Roesia, the heiress of Alveton (Erdeswick, p.500), 
and second wife of Bertram de Verdon, who 


founded Croxden Abbey in 1176, was a Vernon 
(as stated in Harl. MS. 1570), all these coats 
would be traceable to a common origin, the fret 
undoubtedly having pertained to Vernon from 
the earliest times. According to a seal of Crox- 
den Abbey, in the Augmentation Office, this Ber- 
tram de Verdon used the fretty coat, as did his 
own descendants, and those of his younger brother, 
| Robert, in Warwickshire and Leicestershire, who 
charged it upon a cross. But the Norfolk branch 
of the family, founded by Wm. de Verdun, Ber- 
tram’s uncle, bare a lion rampant; and there is 
some reason to think that this was the ancient 
bearing of Verdon. Where it is not otherwise 
stated, the rolls of Stafford, Salop, Cheshire, 
and Wales have furnished the greater portion of 
| the dates and other particulars in these notes. 
The border lands of West Staffordshire and the 
adjoining counties were evidently for the most 
part forest in those days, and the local jurisdiction 
uncertain. The subject is not exhausted, and I 
should have added more, but from unwillingness 
to trespass too largely upon your space. SHeEM. 


| 
| 





PSALM XC. 9 (VULGATE LXXXIX, 10). 
(3 S. v. 57, 102.) 


Has not a great deal of linguistic lore been 
wasted, not to say paraded, upon a very — 
matter? Your correspondents have proceeded 
upon the erroneous assumption that the Septua- 
gint translators mistook the meaning of a Hebrew 
word meaning meditation, and translated it spider. 
One correspondent goes learnedly to work, and 
overwhelms us with a train of authorities, Lee, 
Winer, Gesenius, Castell, and Hengstenberg; and 
then displays his Syriac, Arabic, thiopic, and 
Chaldee—all, however, by means of Latin trans- 
lations—to come, first, to the extraordinary con- 
clusion, that spider is to be considered the most 
correct rendering of the Hebrew; and then to 
nullify his own conclusion, by observing in a 
note, “ that this remark of course implies that as 
the Hebrew word does not mean a spider, some 
| other word was originally used.” 





Another correspondent pronounces the Greek 
and Latin versions decidedly wrong in translating 
the Hebrew word by spider ; and after leading 
us a learned course through Syriac, Arabic, and 
Chaldee, comes out with his conclusion, that the 
interpreter mistook the Hebrew word for a Syriac 
one signifying spider, and dictated accordingly to 
the Greek amanuensis. 
| We have here, then, two speculations. Canon 
| Daron supposes that the translators employed 

upon the Septuagint had some other word be- 
fore them, which they translated spider ; and Mr. 
Bucxton thinks that the interpreter mistook a 
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Hebrew word for Syriac, and so dictated spider 
as the meaning. 

But is not the remark of Calmet the most 
natural and probable solution of the difficulty, 
that the word meaning a spider, though wanting 
now in the Hebrew text, was formerly there? Is 
it not most unlikely, indeed all but impossible, 
that the LXX. should have inserted this word, if 
it was not before them in their Hebrew copies ? 
And is it not very likely that some copyists of 
the Hebrew may have omitted the word meaning 
a spider, while they transcribed that which ex- 
pressed its labour? The meaning of the author 
of this Psalm, supposed, to have been Moses, is 
obvious: that our days pass away like the medita- 
tion, the toil, the frail structure of the spider. 
St. Jerome's annotation is worth attention : — 

“ Quomodo aranea que mittit fila, et huc illucque dis- 
currit, et texit tota die, et labor quidem grandis est, sed 
effectus nullus est: sic et vita hominum huc illucque dis- 
currit. Possessiones querimus: divitias apparamus: 
procreamus filios: Jaboramus: in regna sustollimur, et 
omnia facimus, et non intelligimus quia aranee telam 
teximus.” 

F. C. H. 


ST. MARY MATFELON. 





(3 S, iv. 5, 55, 419, 483; v. 83.) 

I now think that I may have cited Pennant's 
words incorrectly ; but that does not affect the | 
point under discussion, for my intention was, not | 
to dispute Pennant’s accuracy in reporting the | 
traditionary version of the word “ Matfelon” — 
which version I could not reconcile with the | 
Hebrew or Arabic — but to suggest another ver- 
sion, which I could so reconcile. 

Pennant’s authority is evidently Stow (Surrey, 
vol. ii.). After alluding to some conjectures re- 
specting the origin of the word, he says: “ It was 
a more probable account which I once heard given 
by a reverend minister in Essex (Mr. Wells, 
sometime vicar of Hornchurch), that the word 
was of a Hebrew or Syriac extraction, Matfil, or 
Matfilon, i. e. que nuper enixa est.” Stow gives 
the Hebrew characters, and from them I per- 
ceive that the word is derived, not (as I ima- 
gined) from valada, but from tafala. I do not | 
find that the word in the sense mentioned by Stow 
survives in Hebrew; but in Arabic the root im- 
plies “ to bear an infant,” whereas I had supposed 
it to mean “to bear a child or a son.” Mutfil, 
Matfil, or Mutfilun, signifies either secum habens 
infantem, or feeture propinqua, which may, I sup- 
pose, be rendered near to conception, one who will 
soon conceive. Besides, as the root (tafala) be- 
gins with the letter ¢, the different, although 
similar letter ¢ which forms the fifth conjugation, | 
may coalesce with it, and the word may belong to | 
that conjugation; and the leading idea of the | 
fifth conjugation is, affectation of the action im- | 





| Halifax. 
| Northants; Thistleton, in Rutland; Nettlebed, 


plied by the root. This may include the idea of 
being promised, proposed, or set forth as one who 
would fulfil the object of the root, and therefore 
this conjugation very nearly resembles the inde- 
finite Latin future in rus. There is another 
meaning of the root which seems to support my 
conjecture. It signifies the later evening, the time 
immediately before sunset; and St. Mary's is 
fitly symbolized by the eve which precedes the 
night which ends in the Day-spring. I prefer 
upon the whole my rendering of the word “ Mat- 
felon,” because a dedication to the Virgin and 
Child would be too obvious and common to need 
the subtle nicety of an Arabic root to express it, 
whereas (except at Chartres) a dedication “ Vir- 
gini Pariture” would be unknown, and not easily 
expressed in English. Jas. ReyNoups. 
St. Mary’s Hospital. 


In reply to J. R.’s request to be supplied with 
examples of the softening or omission of the 
letter d (and without reference to previous com- 
munications under this head, which I have not 
seen), I would mention Moladah (ntdin), a city 
of southern Palestine (Josh. xv. 26), which was 
softened by the Greeks into MdAa@a, was further 
modified by the Romans into Moleathia and Mo- 
leaha, and in the modern Arabic nomenclature of 
the country appears as Milh. E. 


Hutton (vol. ii. p. 406) very prudently says :— 
“ Why the word Matfellon was added is uncer- 
tain; but the church was called Whitechapel as 
being formerly a chapel of ease to Stebunheath.” 
The derivation of the word from the Hebrew is 


| too far-fetched a solecism to carry any weight. 


The word Matfellon is old English, and the name 
of the black knapweed, the heads of which are 
still used us a tonic. Lovell spells it Materfilon, 
otherwise Matrefillon; and the monks of Bury- 
St.-Edmunds used Vedervoy, Matfelon, and Mag- 
worte (feverfew, knapweed, and wormwood) as 
ingredients in “a drink for the pestilence.” The 
knapweed probably grew as abundantly at Ste- 
bon-heath as Saffron at Audley. St. Anne’s in 
the Grove, or Briers, is the name of a church at 
Hinton-in-the-Hedges is a parish in 


Oxon; Flax 
Kent; &c. 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


Bourton, Somerset; Mychurch, 


ON WIT. 


(3 S. v. 30, $2.) 

In addition to the illustrations of this word 
already published, perhaps the following more ex- 
tended etymological inquiry may not be devoid of 
interest :— 
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The ultimate radical to which the word can be | 
traced is the Sansk. vid, 2nd conj. Parasmai. In | 
inflexion it becomes gunated, as “ vedmi, vetsi, 
vetti.” According to Bopp, its primitive signifi- 
cation is “videre,” inde 1, percipere, sentire; 
2, cognoscere, comperire; 3, scire; 4, nosse, no- 
tionem habere; 5, putare, arbitrari. Causative: 
facere ut quis sciat; certiorem facere ; nuntiare— 
indicare. The Ved-as were the sacred books of 
knowledge. 

In Greek it becomes %5-w, «f#, having lost the 
digamma. Here it signifies to see, discern, per- 
ceive, «ldos, that which is seen, shape, form, image, 
elSwror, idol. 

In Latin we have the original root in vid-eo, 
with the same meaning, branching out into nu- 
merous derivatives : in Lithuanian, weizd-mi, weid- 
as; Slavonian, vjed-mi, vid-jati ; Erse, féth, science, 
knowledge. 

In the Teutonic tongues it is very prominent 
and prolific. 

Gothic, vit-an, or veit-an, to know, be conscious 
of ; vit-oth, the law; Old Low Ger., vit-a, vit-en; 
Old Frisian, wit-a, wet-a; Swedish, vet-a, vit-ne ; 
Danish, vid-e, vidne; Holl., wet-en. 

In High German the tenuis “t” of the Low 
German, and the medial “d” of the classical is 
changed, according to Grimm's law, into “s,” which 
stands for the aspirate, and the root becomes wis : 
wissen, to know; weis-en, to demonstrate; weiss, 
certain, true, ge-wiss. Anglo-Saxon, wit-an, to 
know; wit, knowledge; wit-ig, skilful (witty); 
wil-ga, a seer; witena-gemot, the assembly of wise 
men; a-wiht, aught; wiht, or hwit (whit), any 
thing that can be seen, however small. 

The correlation of seeing and knowing is shown 
in the various translations of the following pas- 
sage, Matt. ix. 4:— Greek, iday ras evOvunoes 
avrav; Latin, “et cum vidisset cogitationes eo- 
rum ;” Gothic, “ vitands thos mitonins ize ;" Ang.- 
Sax., “geseah heore gethane ;” German, “ihre ge- 
danken sahe;” Wicliffe, ““whanne he had seen 
their thougtes;” Authorised V., “knowing their 
thoughts.” 

Another class of words, there is every reason to 
believe, has sprung from the same radical idea. 
Weiss in German meant originally both “ certain” 
and “true,” and white or bright colour, a relation 
which is equally found in all the Teutonic tongues. 
A.S., hwite; Franc., wiz; Old Ger., hwiz; Gothic, 
weit; Belg., wit; O. L. G., Avitr; O. Sax., huit; 
Swed., Awitt; Dan., hviid; Holl., wit. Wachter 
says, sub voc., “ sapit originem a wissen ‘ videre,’ 
quia alba sunt maxime conspicua.” Again, “ Pro- 
prie autem est perspicuus a wissen ‘ cernere,’ et 
dicitur de certo, quia prisci mortales ea certa et 
vera putabant, qu in oculos incurrerent.” Com- 
pare Greek, Acuads, from Acioow, to see; Lat., 
certus, from cerno, to perceive. 

Wavertree, near Liverpool. 


J. A. Picron. 
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On an inscription in Stanford Church, Worces- 
tershire, to the Right Hon. Thomas Winnington, 
written by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams about 
1747, the word “ witty” is placed apparently in 
opposition to “ wise” :— 

“ Near his paternal seat here buried lies 
he grave, the gay, the witty, and the wise.” 


Tuomas E, WinNINGTON, 


Having read with much interest Mr. Perer 
CuNNINGHAM’S treatise on “ Wit,” in “N. & Q.” 
(3 S. v. 30), I venture to send you the following 


| on the same subject. When Davenant published 


his heroic poem, Gondibert, he prefixed a large 
epistle “ to his much honoured friend Mr. Hobbes.” 
In this preface he has favoured us with a defini- 
tion of “ wit.” The passage is very long; but as 
some of your readers may not possess the book, I 
will transcribe the more remarkable sentences, 
and refer the curious to the work itself: — 


“ Wit is the laborious and the lucky resultances of 
thought, having towards its excellence (as we say of the 
strokes of painting) as well a happiness as care. ..... 
It is, in divines, humility, examplariness, and modera- 
tion; in statesmen, gravity, vigilance, benign compla- 
cency, secrecy, patience, and dispatch; in leaders of 
armies, valour, painfulness, temperance, bounty, dex- 
terity in punishing and rewarding, and a sacred certitude 
of promise. It is, in poets, a full comprehension of all 
recited in all these: and an ability to bring those com- 
prehensions into action . . .. That which is not, yet is 
accounted wit, I will but slightly remember: which 
seems very incident to imperfect youth and sickly age; 
young men (as if they were not quite delivered from 
childhood, whose first exercise is language,) imagine [it 
consists in the music of words, and believe they are made 
wise by refining their speech above the vulgar dialect. 
. . . « Old men that bave forgot their childhood, and are 
returning to their second, think it lies in a kind of tink- 
ling of words; or else in a grave telling of wonderful 
things, or in comparing of times, without a discovered 
partiality.” 

Dryden, in whose prefaces are to be found 
many instances tending to show that “ wit” was a 
synonym for genius (as “ Sir George Mackenzie, 
that noble wit of Scotland”), defines it to be “a 
propriety of thoughts and words; or, in other 
words, thoughts and words elegantly adapted to 
the subject.” Very similar to this 1s the defini- 
tion given by Pope, in his Essay on Criticism : — 
“ True Wit is Nature to advantage dress’d ; 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

P. H. Trerotren. 


Among the thousand examples that may be 
brought fur the use of this word in the sense of 
wisdom, intellect, verse, &c., Cowley has one 
of peculiar distinction between Wisdom and Wit— 
making the latter to be, as I suppose, an edged 


tool taken out of the armoury of Wisdom : — 
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« Wisdom to man she did afford— 
Wisdom for shield, and Wit for sword.” 
Anacreontic ITI. 


J.A.G 


The transition from one meaning of the word 
wit to the other may be exemplified from succes- 
sive verses of George Herbert’s admirable Church 
Porch : — 

«“ When thou dost tell another’s jest, therein 

Omit the oathes, which true wit cannot need.” 

(Verse 11.) 
“The cheapest sins most dearly punisht are ; 

Because to shun them also is so cheap: 

For we have wit to mark them, and to spare.” 

(Verse 12.) 

Again — 

“Laugh not too much: the wittie man laughs least : 
For wit is newes only to ignorance.”—( Verse 39.) 
“ Profanenesse, filthinesse, abusivenesse— 
These are the scumme, with which coarse wits abound.” 
“ All things are big with jest: nothing that’s plain 
But may be wittie, if thou hast the vein.” 
(Verse 40.) 
“ Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 
Sometimes a friend, sometimes the engineer.” 
(Verse 41.) 
“ Usefulness comes by labour, wit by ease.” 
(Verse 49.) 
Jos J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


Hans Memuinc: “ Massacre or tHe Inno- 
cents” (3° S. v. 74.) — There is no such picture 
now at Bruges. 
notes of any other paintings by this great master, 
or by Roger of Bruges, or Roger de la Pasture 
(van der Weyden), your correspondent would 
greatly oblige me by communicating to me ex- 
tracts of such passages. 

For several years past I have been engaged in 
collecting materials for a complete history of the 
School of Bruges. With this view I have ex- 
amined a considerable portion of the archives of 
the town, and of its different churches and corpo- 
rations. I have copied a great many documents 
concerning paintings, some of which disappeared 
from Bruges in 1578—84, and many more since 
1792. There is reason to believe that a consider- 
able proportion of these are in the possession of 
private collectors in England. Brief notices of 
any paintings supposed to have been imported 


from this town would be extremely useful, many 


could be recognised at once by the armorial bear- 
ings of the donors. 

Permit me in concluding to correct a popular 
error concerning Memlinc, reproduced in your 
notice of the Arundel Society's publications. There 
is no proof whatever that the figure looking 
through the window in the “ Adoration of the 
Magi,” is a portrait of Memlinc. Indeed, the 
whole legend of his poverty and sojourn at St. 
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If H. Ward’s work contains | 


| 

| John’s hospital appears to be a fiction invented in 

| the latter half of the last century. Documents 
discovered by me in the archives here prove that 
he was married and settled here in 1479, and pos- 
sibly still earlier. In 1480 he figures in the list 
of the principal burgesses of Bruges who advanced 
money to the city towards the expenses of the war 
against France. His wife, whose name was Anne, 

| and who bore him two sons and a daughter, died 
before September 10, 1487. The painter himself 
died before December 10, 1495. (See Atheneum, 
Oct. 12, 1861.) W. H. James WzEAxz. 

Bruges. 


Cox. Rosert Venasies (3™ S. v. 99, 120.)— 
The reprint of the Experienced Angler was edited 
by the writer, chiefly induced by the being in the 
possession of the manuscript of the Memoir pre- 
fixed to that reprint. It was a small quarto, in a 
very old hand, apparently a transcript from the 
original by Col. Venables, or by one who knew 
his history. What became of the manuscript 
has escaped my recollection; and the error of 
“'Toome” may possibly have been in that tran- 
script, and passed unnoticed by me while reading 
the proof sheet. J. H. Burn. 


London Institution. 


Allow us to correct two errors which we inad- 
vertently made. For “his friend Dr. Peter Bar- 
wick,” should be read “his friend Dr. John Bar- 
wick;” and for “ Life of Dr. Peter Barwick,” 
should be read “ Life of Dr. John Barwick.” 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 


Wuo write our Necro Sones ? (3" S. iv. 392.) 
To complete the record begun by A., it may be 
well to add to his note, that Stephen C. Foster 
was buried at Pittsburg on January 21, 1864, and 
that over his grave were played some of his well- 
known airs, including his “ Old Folks at Home.” 

we. Ee 


| 


Philadelphia. 


Tuomson THE Porr’s House anp Cerrar (1* 
S. xi. 201.) Having a copy of the catalogue of 
the effects of Thomson, referred to by Mr. Car- 
| RuTHERS, allow me to correct some mistakes into 

which Mr. Carrutuers appears to have fallen. 
| In the first place, the catalogue consists of twenty 
pages, instead of “eight pages octavo ;” and the 
library consists of 386 lots, instead of “260.” 
| The number of volumes is about 514; and the 
| oldest book (No. 199 of the third day’s sale) is 
| the 4to edition of JZ Decameron di Boccaccio, 
Venice, 1585. So far as I notice, there are no 


pictures properly so-called; but there are eighty- 
three engravings, including fen, instead of “ nine,” 
antique drawings by Castelli; and the engravings 
embrace, apart from those by the masters men- 
tioned by Maz. Carrurners, specimens of the 
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works of Audenaerde, Audran, Cesi, Jeaurat, Le the elder in Dugdale, Ormerod, or other work to 
Bas, Scotin, W. Chateau, Lepici¢, Roullet, Sam. | 


Bernard, Desplaces, Procaccini, G. and J. Ede- 
linck, Teresa (?), Crozei,(?), P. P. Rentensde- 
tin (?). The engravings must have been a choice 
lot, since the subjects named are some of the more 
celebrated works of these eminent artists ; whose 
names, by-the-bye, are not always correctly given 
in the catalogue. It is somewhat curious that I 
should have procured my copy of this catalogue 
at Inverness in 1862; but whether it be the copy 
from which Mr. Carrutuers compiled his in- 
teresting paper to “ N. & Q.” in 1855, I am not 
aware. It is bound up with several other pam- 


phlets. The first in the volume is The Art of | 


Politicks, in Imitation of Horace's Art of Poetry, 
with a curious frontispiece, inscribed “ Risum 
teneatis amici,” and which is thus described in 
the opening lines of the poem : — 
“If to a Human Face Sir James should draw 

A Gelding’s Mane, and Feathers of Maccaw, 

A Lady’s Bosom, and a Tail of Cod, 

Who could help laughing at a Sight so odd?” 


The “Sir James” alluded to in these lines is | 


Sir James Thornhill. Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me who wrote Zhe Art of Poli- 
ticks ? It consists of thirty-six pages 12mo, and 
has this imprint : — 

“London: Printed for Lawton Gri.iver, at Homer's 
Head, against St. Dunstan’s Church, in Fleet-street, 
MDCCX XIX.” 

A. J. 


Gatnsporoucn Prayer Boox (3" S. v. 27.)— 
Gurnill, the engraver of the plates of the Gains- 
borough Prayer-Book, was a self-taught artist, 
who dwelt at that place during the latter years of 
the eighteenth century. He was, I believe, a 
brazier by trade. My father, the late Edward 
Shaw Peacock of Bottesford Moors, knew him 
when he was a boy, and more than once bought 
engravings of him. One is now before me, of 


which I have- access. Can you refer me to the 
authority for the statement of your correspondent? 
I shall be obliged to any one who will do so, as 
his concise note says enough to tantalize, but not 
to satisfy. Suem, 


Sprines (3" S. v. 119.) —It is submitted with 
reference to the explanation given of this word 
that, by “ solemn springs,” Collins can hardly have 
intended “ quick and cheerful tunes.” And does not 
the context, and especially the expression “ dying 


gales,” point rather to some natural sound than to 


tunes “ on a musical instrument” ? 


Coup rs June anp Warmrtna at Curistmas (3* 
S. iv. 159, 295.) — Archbishop Laud, in his Diary, 
remarks, that June, 1632, “ was the coldest June 
clean through that ever was felt in my memory.” 
The previous January was “the extremest wet 
and warm January that ever was known in me- 
mory.” The Christmas of 1632 was a “warm 
open” one. In 1635, “the extream hot and faint 
October and November, save three days’ frost, 
the dryest and fairest time. The leaves not all 
off the trees at the beginning of December ; the 
waters so low that the barges could not pass. 
God bless us in the spring, after this green 
winter.” 

The following December he notices the leaves 
being still on the elm trees: “Dec. 10: that 
night the frost began ; the Thames almost frozen 
over.” W. P. 


Saint Swirnin’s Day (1" S. xii. 137, 253 ; 2" 


| S. xii, 188, 239.) — 


“ 1623, July 15. St. Swythin: A very fair day till to- 
wards five at night. Then great extremity of thunder 
and lightning; much hurt done. The Janthorn at St. 


| James’s House blasted; the vane bearing the prince’s 


which I never saw or heard of another copy. It is | 


called “ A Draft of the two remarkable Rounds in 


the River Trent, near Bole and Burton, Notting- | 


hamshire : Gurnill, Sculpt, Gainsbro’, 1795.” 
Size, 13} by 8} inches. Gurnill was also a seal 
engraver; but his works in this line of art were, 
if 1 may judge from the only specimen I ever saw, 
and which I use in closing this letter, of a very 
rude description. 
1810. Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Mescurnes (3"¢ S, iv. 401.)—If Randulph de 
Meschines, Earl of Chester, was grandson of 
Walter de Espagne, I presume that it was through 
his father, who had the same name as himself; as 
his mother Maud was sister of Hugh Lupus, 


} 


[ think he died about the year | 


whose parentage is well known. I cannot find | 


any account of the descent of Randle Meschines 


arms beaten to pieces. 
“1628, July 15. St. Swithin’s, and fair with us.”— 
Archbishop Laud’s Diary.” 
W.F. 


Turnsrit Dogs (3" S. ii. 219.) — About twelve 
years ago I dined off a leg of lamb at one of the 
hotels at Caerleon, which I had seen cooking by 
the aid of a turnspit dog. ‘The dog was perched 
in a box near the ceiling, on the left hand side of 
the fire. I afterwards had the dog brought into 
the room, and gave him some of the lamb he had 
roasted. Atrrep Joun DunkIN. 

Dartford. 


Cuartes Hennesert (3" S. v. 117.) — He was 
assistant for the French language to the Professor 
of Modern History in this University, and has 
French poems in the University collections on 
the marriage of the Prince of Orange, 1733, and 
the marriage of Frederick Prince of Wales, 1736. 

C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 


Cambridge. 
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Tue Broap Arrow (2™ S. xii. 346.) — Per- 
ceiving that you have not yet obtained any satis- 
factory replies as to the “= and first use of | 
this national mark, I beg to forward the accom- | 
panying cutting, which may reopen the inquiry :— | 

“The bow and the arrow were so nationalised in the 
affections of the English by contributing to their safety, | 
and ministering to their pleasures, that these weapons 
insensibly became emblems of the power and sovereignty 
of the king, who was the legitimate representative of the 
might and majesty of the people. What, then, more 
natural than that the emblem of a nation’s power and 
sovereignty should be used to identify the property of 
that nation? And this, we believe, was the reason, com- 
bined with its simplicity of form, why the ‘ broad arrow’ 
was selected in preference to other symbols for the mark- 
ing of our national property.” — United Service Magazine, 
1863. | 

W. FP. 

Ricnarpson Famiry (3"S. v.72, 123.) — I ob- 
served in the Calendar of Inquests for the County 
of Worcester, one taken at the death of “ Conan 
Richardson, gent, 13 Eliz.” It will be found 
among the compotuses of the Exchequer at the 
Public Record Office, where also are the inquests 
of William Messy, 5 Hen. VIII.; Humfry Mey- 
sye, Esq., 33 Hen. VIII.; and Thomas Meysie, 
Esq., 8 Eliz. Probably these documents would 
supply your correspondent with some informa- 
tion. 

There is no record of a grant of any abbey lands 
to the Richardsons; but the brothers, William 
and Francis Sheldon, were large purchasers of the 
Pershore manors. C.J 


Seats (3 S. v. 117.)—Such a seal as M. M.S. 
describes was found not long since near Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire. My informant told me that 
on minute inspection he discovered a female | 
figure in the sheaf of corn, and the seal bore the 
suggestive motto, in Norman-French, of “ Food 
for the convent.” C. J. R. 


Leien or Yorksurre (3" §. v. 116.)—A Wil- 
liam Legh was an escheator in Yorkshire, 15 & 16 
Hen. VIIL., and in the latter year an inquest was 
held before him on the death of a Thomas Legh, 
Esq. C. J. R. 


Vicuy (3 S. v. 117.) —S. P. Q. R. can ob- 
tain all the information wanted by referring to 
my cousin’s book — 

“Vichy et ses environs par Louis Piesse, Auteur de 
V'Itinéraire de ayy Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette 


et Cie, Boulevard St. Germain, 77.” 








Cuartes Presse. 


Dvurocosatvis (3 S. v. 119.) — See Stukeley's 
Itinerarium Curiosum, fol. ed. 1724, p. 109. The 
Doctor says : — 


“From Dunstable the Itinerary (Iter Romanum V.) 
leads us out of the road going straight to Verulam, and 


takes in another station by the way, Durocobrivis. About | 
{ 


| vol. v. pp. 581-2, 4to, Paris, 1782. 


this station antiquaries have been much divided, when it 
certainly ought to be placed at Berghamsted ( Berkhamp- 
stead) in Hertfordshire, which well suits the assigned 
distances from Magiovinium (Dunstable), and the sub- 
sequent Verolanium, and has evidently been a Roman 
town, as its name imports; and probably the castle there 
stands upon a Roman foundation. ’Tis certain Roman 
coins are frequently found there.” 

Here follows a description of the castle : — 

“This town fully answers the distance in the Itinerary, 
and remarkably the import of the name, according to Mr. 
Baxter's derivation, though he erroneously places it at 
Woburn, civitas paludosi profluentis. For here is a large 
marsh or bog, wherein the ancient British oppidum was 
placed.” 

Stukeley considers Maiden Bower undoubtedly 
a British work. J.D. M. K. 


Baitisu Institution (3° S. v. 95.) — The 
British Institution was founded on June 4, 1805, 
and the first Exhibition opened January 18, 1806. 
It was established for the exhibition and sale of 
the Works of Living British Artists, and still 
continues on the same principles. I am going to 
the private view of this year’s show to-morrow 
(Feb. 13), and it will be opened to the public on 
Monday. 

In the year 1813 the Directors commenced a 
second series called Summer Exhibitions, consist- 
ing of the works of deceased artists; the first two 
of which contained the works of English painters. 
The first, those of Sir Joshua Reynolds only; the 
second, those of Hogarth, Zoffany, Gainsborough, 
and Wilson. Subsequently, and up to that of last 
year inclusive, they have contained the best works 
by deceased painters of all countries, borrowed 
from the Royal and other collections. I have a 
complete series of both these catalogues. 

The Spring Exhibition opens generally on the 
second Monday in February, and the summer one 
on the second Monday in June. 

Ws. Samira. 


* Erveanor p’Ousrevse (3 S. v. 11.) — Her 
parentage and the descent of her family (the Des- 
miers, Seigneurs d’Olbreuse) is given in Diction- 
naire de la Noblesse, par de la Chenaye des Bois, 
FaRNHAM. 


tesuRREcTION Gate (3" S. v. 68.) — Dr. Rim- 
BAULT asks for the meaning of the inscription 
“A. P. 3°” in the carving upon the Resurrection 
Gate, St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields. It is agreed that 
this carving was executed in the year 1687, which 
was the third year of James II. I think, there- 
fore, we may reasonably conclude that the pre- 
sent P. was originally an R., which has had the 
misfortune to be decaudated; and we may then 
read “ Anno Regis tertio.” E. V. 


NeEwHAVEN IN France (3 S. v. 116.)—In 
former times Cape la Hogue was often called New- 
haven by the English. A Wrkenamist. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Miscellanecus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Works of William Shakspeare. The Text revised by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce. Jn Hight Volumes. Vol. II. 
Second Edition, (Chapman & Hall.) 

This second volume of Mr. Dyce’s revised edition of 
Shakspeare contains, The Comedy of Errors; Much Ado 
thout Nothing; Love's Labour's Lost; A Midsummer's 
Night’s Dream; and The Merchant of Venice; and is 
characterised by the same evidences of sound scholarship 
and familiarity with the writings of the contemporaries 
of our great dramatist, which we have already noticed, 
as distinguishing Mr. Dyce’s labours as an editor. We 
think the volume before us furnishes unmistakeable evi- 
dence that, as he warms to his work, Mr. Dyce is dis- 
posed to exercise greater boldness in recognising and 
adopting suggested amendments of obscure passages, let 
the originators of such suggestions be who they may. 
And he is right in so doi But we wish that in cor- 


recting the errors, or what he considers the errors of | 


others, he would consider what is due to his own posi- 
tion in the world of Shakspearian criticism; and not 
lescend, as we regret to find he is too frequently disposed 
to do, to speak slightingly, and sometimes contemptu- 
yuusly, of the labours of those who are engaged like him- 
self in the endeavour to make as perfect as possible a text 
of the writings of Shakspeare. The day when we shall 
see such a text is not, we think, far distant; and to none 
of the many who have devoted themselves to the attain- 
ment of this great result will the thanks of the admirers 
of the great bard be more justly due, than to the accom- 
plished editor of the volume which has called forth these 
remarks. 
Leechdoms, Wortcunning, and Starcraft of Early Eng- 
land ; being a Collection of Documents, for the most part 
never before printed, illustrating the History ¢ of Science in 


this Country before the Norman Conquest. Collected and | 


edited by The Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. (Vol. I.) 
Published under the Direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (Longman. ) 

While the majority of the books which have as yet 
been printed by the authority of the Treasury, and under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls, treat of the acts 
and doings of the people of England and of their rulers, 
the present volume is altogether of a different character, 
and is a contribution — and a most valuable one—to our 
knowledge of what the people thought and believed in 
the earlier periods of our history. We have here mot 
curious and interesting specimens of the botanical and 
medical knowledge of the Anglo-Saxons; their belief in 
charms and amulets; their magical and mystical prac- 
tices; and in the very learned Preface by which the 
Editor introduces the Saxon Herbarium, Leechdoms, and 
Charms, which are here printed, he investigates how far 
our ancestors had a knowledge of their own of the kinds 
and powers of plants, and how far they had acquired 
such knowledge from a study of Greek and Latin writers. 
The book before us is one which will excite as much in- 
terest in Germany as in this country, for in throwing 
light upon the Folk Lore of England, it illustrates that 
of our Teutonic brethren; and certainly, the present 
volume does throw considerable light upon the knowledge, 
the superstitions, and we may add also, upon the lan- 
guage of our forefathers. 

Hand- Book v the Cathed f England. Western Divi- 
vision Bri l, Gloucester, Hereford, Worcester, Lich- 
field With ¥; lustrations ( Murray.) 
rhis new contribution to a pictorial history, in : 
rate compass, of those magnifi ient speci 


(8, V. Fen. 20, 64, 





ecclesiastical architecture — our cathedrals — will be wel- 
come to many classes of readers, as well as to all those 
who delight, like Browne Willis, in visiting these monu- 
ments of the piety and skill of our forefathers. The five 
cathedrals described in the present volame have all un- 
dergone extensive restoration and repair during the last 
five years; and the editor of the work before us has had 
the advantage, not only of the recent writings of Professor 
Willis, Mr. Godwin, and Mr. Bloxam on subjects con- 
nected with it, but the book has received revision from 
the various distinguished professional men, who have been 
engaged in restoring those cathedrals to their ancient 
beauty. The work is illustrated with some exquisite 
wood-cuts, and forms an indispensable hand-book to an- 
tiquaries, and art-students about to visit and examine the 
western cathedrals of England. 


Debrett’s Illustrated Peerage and Baronetage of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 1864. (Bos- 
worth & Harrison.) 

This is indeed an old friend with a new face; for Debrett 
was for years the, if not the only, Peerage the fashionable 
world consulted. The present is, we believe, the cheapest 
and most compact Peerage which contains the engraved 
arms of the Peers. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 


the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 


dresses are given for that purpose: — 
Newss rrom Powres, &c. One sheet quarto. 1649. 


Wanted by Wr. Robert Morris, Richmond House, Boughton, 
Chester. 


Dovsser’s Oro Paars. Vols. Il. and III. Edition of Septimus 
Prowett, 1825—7, in 12 vols. 
Wanted by Dr. Ditchfiel’, 12, Taviton Street, Gordon Square. 
Beanr'’s Kawr Penioner Folio 
Wanted by Wr. J. J./ srd, 4, Ashburnham Terrace, Greenwich. 
Bromrreco’s Nonrorx. Vol. VIII. Perkins’s 8vo edition. 
Wanted by Wr. Geo. Back, London Street, Norwich. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Tae Mrsneror Boven. There ar nany traditions, both im thie 
untry and on the continent, similar to that on which this ballad @ 
n . 


G. M. ¢ Chelmsford. Tf our Correst lent will com municate with 
ur Publisher, he will probably be able to cuppl y the missing Numbers 
ind Indexes 
A. B. will find the line 
= on Greek joins Greek, then comes the tug of war 
Nat. Lee's Alexander the Great 


Lasva. We connet discover in list of the saints the names of St 
Romolo, St. Remigio, and St. Bacco. Our Corresponde 
t'Dr. C myers Middleton's Letter from Rome, 
164169; together with A Plain Answer to ae. Middleton's Letter, 8¥0, 
1741 Consult also the Rev. T. Seward’s work, The Conformity between 
Popery aud Paganism, 8vo, 1746. 


Oxomrensts. The inscript pedestal at ie timer’s Cross @ 
rinted in The Beauties « f England ‘ant 1 Wales, vi. ‘ 


J.8.( Birmingham.) Boosy, intoxicated, tein from the Prench 
boisson, drink, potation. (In Fleming's French Dictionary, we read 
“ Boisson pélusienne (nom que portant autrefois la bitre), . 
Eumwa Lancaster will find a diverting account of the Ladies Law & 
Leap Year in our 2nd 8. 1. 9. 
Ts mas Dar The extra rom Bartner o tinolin n Paris ape 
y, ard 8. iii. 2 
Tes anp Q RR Lael mbliched at noon on Friday, and és alse 
Mowrury Paars. The Subscription for Stameap Corrs for 
n the Publisher (including the Hal 
" ud. paid by Post Ofice Order, 
nd Post O .in favour of Wiwuasm G. Sarre, 32, 
ron Sraser, Staanp, W.C., to whom all Commonicarions FoR 
ron should be addressed. 
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